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REVIEWS 
Astoria ; or, the Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. By Washington Irving. 3 vols. 

Bentley. 

Not one in a thousand, we may venture to assert, 
will have divined the subject or style of this book 
from its title; which, having gone the widest 
round of the press unheralded by any prelimi- 
nary hint or explanation, has made many a 
reader, old, middle-aged, and young, antici- 
pate with the pleasantest of all excitements—a 
gentle curiosity—the appearing of some new tale 
of sentiment or quaint diablerie, from the hand 
that had already chronicled the wonders and 
delusions of Sleepy Hollow, and the Christmas 
revels of Bracebridge Hall. What will they say 
when they learn that the three volumes of ‘ As- 
toria’ contain no love, and as little goblin work; 
—being devoted to no more romantic subject 
than the rise, progress, and failure of a commer- 
cial speculation, undertaken by one of the mer- 
chant princes of New York! 

This may sound unpromising; but let the 
reader, disappointed of tears and tremblings, 
wait a moment, till he has heard where the 
scene of the adventure is laid, and how it is de- 
scribed, and he will have little cause to complain 
that he is defrauded of his amusement, though 
it be presented to him in an unexpected form. 
To be brief, the narrative before us is not the 
dull history of a traffic smoothly carried forward 
on paper, and only abandoned because the 
ledger showed no remunerating entries for the 
capital embarked in it ; it is a story of discovery, 
—of peril by sea and in the wilderness,—of 
strange passages and melancholy hardships, ga- 
thered from the unadorned statements of the 
wanderers themselves, and woven together with 
that happiness and sincerity of manner which 
characterize Mr. Irving, and prove that, in right 
of his powers, no less than of his will, he is the 
proper person to collect and publish the charac- 
teristic legends of America. This work, then, is 
a valuable addition to Transatlantic literature ; 
and, though it become tedious in certain of its 
details and repetitions, ought to be welcome in 
England. As a fireside book, for a general 
circle, we have met with nothing likely to prove 
as acceptable since the appearance of that strange, 
bat fascinating puzzle, ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s 

iary.’ 

In a well-written Introduction, Mr. Irving 
glances at the history of the fur trade in the 
early days of America, the distinctive traffic of 
the North, as the discovery and working of pre- 
cious metals was of the South :— 

“Tt was the fur trade, in fact, which gave early 
sustenance and vitality to the great Canadian pro- 
vinces. Being destitute of the precious metals, at 
that time the leading objects of American enterprise, 
they were long neglected by the parent country. 

e French adventurers, however, who had settled 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, soon found that in 
the rich peltries of the interior, they had sources of 
wealth that might almost rival the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. The Indians, as yet unacquainted with 
the artificial value given to some descriptions of furs, 
in civilized life, brought quantities of the most pre- 
cious kinds and bartered them away for European 
trinkets and cheap commodities. * * 

* ** As the valuable furs soon became scarce in the 
neighbourhood of the settlements, the Indians of the 
Vicinity were stimulated to take a wider range in 
their hunting expeditions, they were generally accom- 





panied on these expeditions by some of the traders 


or their dependents, who shared in the toils and 
perils of the chase, and at the same time made them- 
selves acquainted with the best hunting and trapping 
grounds, and with the remote tribes, whom they 
encouraged to bring their peltries to the settle- 
ments. * * 

“A new and anomalous class of men gradually 
grew out of this trade. These were called coureurs 
des bois, rangers of the woods; originally men who 
had accompanied the Indians in their hunting expe- 
ditions and made themsélves acquainted with remote 
tracts and tribes; and who now became, as it were, 
pedlers of the wilderness. ‘These men would set out 
from Montreal with canoes well stocked with goods, 
with arms and ammunition, and would make their 
way up the mazy and wandering rivers that interlace 
the vast forests of the Canadas, coasting the most 
remote lakes, and creating new wants and habitudes 
among the natives. Sometimes they sojourned for 
months among then, assimilating to their tastes and 
habits with the happy facility of Frenchmen ; adopt- 
ing in some degree the Indian dress, and not unfre- 
quently taking to themselves Indian wives. 

“Twelve, fifteen, eighteen months would elapse 
without any tidings of them, when they would come 
sweeping their way down the Ottawa in full glee, 
their canoes laden down with packs of beaver skins. 
Now came their turn for revelry and extravagance. 
* You would be amazed,’ says an old writer, already 
quoted, ‘ if you saw how lewd these pedlers are when 
they return ; how they feast and game, and how pro- 
digal they are not only in their clothes, but upon 
their sweethearts. Such of them as are married have 
the wisdom to retire to their own houses; but the 
bachelors act just as an East Indiaman and pirates 
are wont to do; for they lavish, eat, drink, and play 
all away as long as the goods hold out ; and when 
these are gone, they even sell their embroidery, their 
lace, and their clothes. This done, they are forced 
upon a new voyage for subsistence.” * * 

“To check these abuses, and to protect the fur 
trade from various irregularities practised by these 
loose adventurers, an order was issued by the French 
government prohibiting all persons, on pain of death, 
from trading into the interior of the country without 
a licence. 

“These licences were granted in writing by the 
governor-general, and at first were given only to per- 
sons of respectablity: to gentlemen of broken for- 
tunes; to old officers of the army who had families 
to provide for; or to their widows. Each licence 
permitted the fitting out of two large canoes with 
merchandise for the lakes, and no more than twenty- 
five licences were to be issued in one year. By de- 
grees, however, private licences were also granted, 
and the number rapidly increased. Those who did 
not choose to fit out the expeditions themselves, were 
permitted to sell them to the merchants; these em- 
ployed the coureurs de bois, or rangers of the woods, 
to undertake the long voyages on shares, and thus 
the abuses of the old! s» stem were revived and con- 
tinued. * * 

“ The pious missionaries employed by the Roman 
Catholic church to convert the Indians, did every 
thing in their power to counteract the profligacy 
caused and propagated by these men in the heart of 
the wilderness. The Catholic chapel might often be 
seen planted beside the trading house, and its spire 
surmounted by a cross, towering from the midst of 
an Indian village on the banks of a river or lake. * * 

“At length it was found necessary to establish 
fortified posts at the confluence of the river and lakes 
for the protection of the trade, and the restraint of 
these profligates of the wilderness. The most impor- 
tant of these was at Michilimackinac, situated at the 
strait of the same name, which connects lakes Huron 
and Michigan. * 

“The French merchant at his trading post, in 





these primitive days of Canada, was a kind of com- 
mercial patriarch. With the lax habits and easy 
familiarity of his race, he had a little world of self- 
indulgence and misrule around him. He had his 
clerks, canoe-men, and retainers of all kinds, who 
lived with him on terms of perfect sociability, always 
calling him by his christian.name; he had his harem 
of Indian beauties, and his troop of half-breed chil- 
dren; nor was there ever wanting a louting train of 
Indians, hanging about the establishment, eating and 
drinking at his expense in the intervals of their 
hunting expeditions.” 

“The Canadian traders,” continues Mr. Irving, 
“for a long time had troublesome competitors 
in the British merchants of New York, who 
inveigled the Indian hunters and coureurs des 
bois to their posts, and traded with them on 
more favourable terms.” ‘The Hudson Bay 
Company, chartered by Charles IT. in 1670, was 
another formidable rival. In 1762, the French 
lost possession of Canada, and the trade fell 
principally into the hands of the British, with 
whom it does not seem to have thriven. In 1766, 
however, it was carried on with more than its 
former energy, by the force of private opposition ; 
the consequences of which, displayed in “ scenes 
of drunkenness, brutality, and brawl in the Indian 
villages and around the trading houses,” led to 
the formation of the famous ‘ North-west Com- 
pany,” which Mr. Irving compares, in the extent 
of its power and the magnificence of its esta- 
blishments, to that congress in Leadenhall-street, 
which has so long dispensed the treasures of the 
East Indies. ‘The partners, who formed a 
kind of commercial aristocracy at Montreal and 
Quebec, held annual gatherings at Fort William, 
on Lake Superior, for the discharge of business, 
and these meetings were celebrated with the 
utmost state, luxury, and display. 

It was hardly to be expected that a company, 
at once so prosperous.and ostentatious, should be 
permitted to gather gold by the handful with- 
out opposition. The Mackinaw Company was, 
therefore, formed by a party of British mer- 
chants, for the purpose of extending the fur 
trade to the southern and western districts of 
the States. The government, meanwhile, had 
begun to regard these proceedings with watchful 
attention, and, so early as the year 1796, had 
sent out its own agents to trade on the Indian 
frontier; this expedient, however, was insufli- 
cient to counterbalance the more individually 
interested activity of private enterprise; and the 
counter-weight to the influence which these 
foreign establishments were daily acquiring, was 
to be thrown into the scale by the exertions of a 
single individual—Mr. John Jacob Astor. This 
gentleman, a German by birth, was one of those 
to whom confidence and acuteness are a better 
heritage than houses and land; he started in 
life with the resolution of making an immense 
fortune, and achieved his purpose. In the year 
1794 or 1795, Mr. Astor made a contract with 
the agents of the North-west Company for furs, 
being enabled, in virtue of the recent treaty with 
Great Britain, to import them into the United 
States, and ship them thence to all quarters of 
the globe. 

In the year 1807 Mr. Astor’s views had so far 
widened with his increasing prosperity, that he 
embarked in the trade upon his own account ; but 
finding himself, single-handed, unable to or- 
ganize a successful opposition to the Mackinaw 
Company, he obtained, in 1809, a charter from 
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the legislature of the state of New York for the 
incorporation of a company under the name of 
the “‘ American Fur Company ;” and, in the year 
1810, fairly bought out his rivals of the Mack- 
inaw Company, merging his new-born establish- 
ment, and his recent purchase, in a new asso- 
ciation—the “ South-west Company.” The war, 
which broke out in 1812, suspended the opera- 
tions of this body, and left Mr. Astor at leisure 
to turn his busy thoughts to another vast and 
little-known district—to follow up the discoveries 
made by Captain Gray, of the Columbia, in 
1792,—by Mackenzie, in 1793,—and more re- 
cently by Lewis and Clarke, in 1804. In short, 
he resolved to establish a line of trading commu- 
nication across America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

“The main feature of his scheme was to establish 
a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the 
Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to 
be founded the chief trading house or mart. Inferior 
posts would be established in the interior, and on all 
the tributary streams of the Columbia, to trade with 
the Indians: these posts would draw their supplies 
from the main establishment, and bring to it the 
peltries they collected. Coasting craft would be 
built and fitted out, also, at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, to trade, at favourable seasons, all along the 
north-west coast, and return, with the proceeds of 
their voyages, to this place of deposite. Thus all 
the Indian trade, both of the interior and of the 
coast, would converge to this point, and thence de- 
rive its sustenance.” 

This magnificent plan, of which it was neces- 
sary for us to take a bird’s-eye view, was sanc- 
tioned by the American government. We may 
spare our readers any further details of the op- 
position with which its sanguine projector had 
to cope, or the sound and far-sighted principles 
upon which he based the company, formed for 
the purpose of carrying his scheme into effect, 
and proceed at once to the details of the several 
expeditions to which it gave rise, and which 
form the substance of the work before us. The 
personal facts and adventures were supplied to 
Mr. Irving from the journals, papers, and com- 
mercial letters, of the several exploring parties. 
Weare told, in the preface, that he has availed 
himself, in his general descriptions, of the pub- 
lished travels of many who have visited the 
scenes in question—“ such as Messrs. Lewis and 
Clarke, Bradbury, Breckenridge, Long, Fran- 
chere, and Ross Cox.” 

We begin with the voyage of the Tonquin, 
which was despatched “ to carry out the people, 
stores, ammunition, and merchandize, requisite 
for establishing a fortified trading post at the 
mouth of Columbia River.” A land expedition, 
under the control of a sagacious and upright 
man, Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, “ was to proceed 
up the Missouri, and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the same point.” We shall have to 
speak of this presently; in the meantime, we 
must follow the fortunes of the Tonquin, under 
the command of Captain Thorn, who appears to 
have been asailor every inch of him, with an over- 
flowing sea-antipathy to the lubberliness of lands- 
men—strict, for the most part, in obeying the 
orders confided to himself, without possessing 
head enough to regard them as part of a regular 
design, in the efficient accomplishment of which 
the best success would be found—faithful, blunt, 
and ill-tempered. The voyage was early marked 
by bickerings between himself and passengers : 
these were a motley company, consisting of four 
partners, (one of whom, Mr. M‘Dougal, appears 
to have been sufficiently jealous of his own im- 
portance,) twelve clerks, several of whom were 
already experienced in Indian trade, several arti- 
zans, whose labour was to supply comforts and 
necessaries to the new colony, and thirteen Cana- 
dian “ voyageurs,” whom, as being a character- 
istic group, Mr. Irving shall describe :— 
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“The ‘ voyageurs’ form a kind of confraternity in ' 
the Canadas, like the arrieros, or carriers of Spain, , 
and, like them, are employed in long internal ex- | 
peditions of travel and traffic: with this difference, | 
that the arrieros travel by land, the voyageurs by | 
water; the former with mules and horses, the latter | 
with batteaux and canoes. * * 

“ The dress of these people is generally half civi- 
lized, half savage. They wear a capot or surcoat, 
made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth 
trousers, or leathern legging, moccasins of deer skin, 
and a belt of variegated worsted, from which are 
suspended the knife, tobacco pouch, and other im- 
plements. Their language is of the same piebald cha- 
racter, being a French patois, embroidered with 
Indian and English words and phrases. * * 

“They are generally of French descent, and in- 
herit much of the gaiety and lightness of heart of 
their ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, and 
ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund 
of civility and complaisance ; and, instead of that 
hardness and grossness which men in laborious life 
are apt to indulge towards each other, they are 
mutually obliging and accommodating ; interchanging 
kind offices, yielding each other assistance and com- 
fort in every emergency, and using the familiar ap- 
pellations of ‘ cousin’ and ‘ brother,’ when there is in 
fact no relationship. * * 

“No men are more submissive to. their leaders 
and employers, more capable of enduring hardship, 
or more good-humoured under privations. Never 
are they so happy as when on long and rough expe- 
ditions, toiling up rivers or coasting lakes; encamp- 
ing at night on the borders, gossiping round their 
fires, and bivouacking in the open air. They are 
dexterous boatmen, vigorous and adroit with the oar 
and paddle, and will row from morning unto night 
without a murmur. The steersmen often sings an 
old traditionary French song, with some regular 
burden in which they all join, keeping time with 
their oars, if at any time they flag in spirits or relax 
in exertion, it is but necessary to strike up a song of 
the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and activity. 
The Canadian waters are vocal with these little 
French chansons, that have been echoed from mouth 
to mouth and transmitted from father to son, from 
the earliest days of the colony ; and it hasa pleasing 
effect, in a still golden summer evening, to see a bat- 
teau gliding across the bosom of a lake and dipping 
its oars to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or 
sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright sunny 
morning, down the transparent current of one of 
the Canadian rivers. But we are talking of things 
that are fast fading away. * 

“An instance of the buoyant temperament and 
the professional pride of these people was furnished 
in the gay and braggart style in which they arrived 
at New York to join the enterprise. They were 
determined to regale and astonish the people of the 
‘States’ with the sight of a Canadian boat anda 
Canadian crew. They accordingly fitted up a large 
but light bark canoe, such as is used in the fur trade ; 
transported it in a waggon from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence to the shores of lak» ('».amplain ; traversed 
the lake in it, from end to end . hoisted it again ina 
waggon and wheeled it off to Li.nsingburgh, and there 
launched it upon the waters of the Hudson. Down 
this river they plied their course merrily on a fine 
summer's day, making its banks resound for the first 
time with their old French boat songs; passing by 
the villages with whoop and +: ''o0, so as to make 
the honest Dutch farmers m)-'.xe them for a crew 
of savages. In this way they .ept, in full song, and 
with regular flourish of the paddle, round New York, 
in a still summer evening, to the wonder and ad- 
miration of its inhabitants, who had never before 
witnessed on their waters, a nautical apparition of 
the kind.” 

Thus manned and laden, and furnished with 
precise and judicious instructions, the Tonquin 

ut to sea on the 8th of September, 1810. We 
lose already said that all was not harmony on 
board this ill-fated vessel: Captain Thorn was 
disgusted with the gasconade of the voyageurs ; 
and the somewhat suspicious importance of the 
partners, and the boyish folly of the clerks— 
whose natural curiosity and disposition to jour- 





nalize everything they saw, were regarded by 


him in the light of lese majesté to the interests of 
Mr. Astor. Then all the party were sea-sick, 
and perpetually in his way. In his letters to 
Mr. Astor he denounced the clerks as “ pre- 
tenders, not one of whom had ever been further 
to the north-west than Montreal, nor of higher 
rank than bar-keeper of a tavern, or marker of 
a billiard-table,” and the artizans as a pack of 
rogues, “the most helpless, worthless beings, 
that ever broke sea-biscuit.” He complained, 
too, of the dainty tastes of his cabin passengers ; 
“the fine fellows,” said he, scornfully, “who 
made such boast that they could eat dogs,” and— 
“would swear that he would never take them to 
sea again without having Flymarket on the fore- 
castle, Covent-garden on the poop, and a cool spring 
from Canada in the maintop.” 

In short, the voyage was one of misunder- 
standing, opposition, and irritated feeling; and, 
after many losses and crosses, it must have been 
no small relief to all parties, when the Tonquin 
paused in her voyage on the 12th of February, 
1811, and cast her anchor in the bay of Kara- 
kakooa, in the island of Owyhee. Here, how- 
ever, being disappointed in his purpose of ob- 
taining a supply of pork and water, Captain 
Thorn had no sooner landed than he was anxious 
to be off again. It was no easy matter, how- 
ever, to collect his heterogeneous and unmanage- 
able crew; some of whom were smitten with the 
dancing damsels of the isLand—some straggling 
about in search of natural curiosities—some 
hearing the strange story of one John Young, 
who, having gone ashore, for a night, from the 
Eleanor, Captain Metcalf, which visited the 
Sandwich Islands in 1790, a ‘few days after a 
quarrel and massacre of the natives at Mowee, 
was prohibited from returning, and, by a 
strange turn of the wheel, detained forcibly, 
but not unkindly, by Tamaahmaah and _ his 
people ; in the end becoming a cabinet coun- 
sellor, and chief favourite, of that monarch. On 
the 21st of February, Captain Thorn reached 
Woahoo, the principal island of the group, 
and royal residence. On the 28th he set sail 
from the Sandwich Islands, in worse humour 
than ever; for the partners and clerks had be- 
gun to talk Gaelic together, whence he inferred 
that they entertained mutinous designs, of which 
he was their object. On the 22nd of March the 
Tonquin arrived at the mouth of the Oregon, or 
Columbia river,—this arrival being marked by 
the loss of the whale-boat and five men, whic 
had been sent off to sound the bar, and ascertain 
the channel of that dangerous river. Their pro- 
gress onward was uncertain and perilous—a 
second boat with four hands was sent out, but 
returned not. Here is a wild and cheerless 
scene :— 

“ With the light of day returned their cares and 
anxieties. They looked out from the mast head 
over a wild coast, and wilder sea, but could discover 
no trace of the two boats and their crews that were 
missing. Several of the natives came on board with 
peltries, but there was no disposition to trade. They 
were interrogated by signs after the lost boats, but 
could not understand the inquiries. 

“ Parties now went on shore and scoured the 
neighbourhood. One of these was headed by the 
captain, They had not proceeded far when they 
beheld a person at a distance in civilized garb. As 
he drew near he proved to be Weekes, the armourer. 
There was a burst of joy, for it was hoped his com- 
rades were near at hand. His story, however, was 
one of disaster. He and his companions had found 
it impossible to govern their boat, having no rudder, 
and being beset by rapid and whirling currents and 
boisterous surges. After long struggling they had let 
her go at the mercy of the waves, tossing about, 
sometimes with her bow, sometimes with her broad- 
side to the surges, threatened each instant with de- 
struction, yet repeatedly escaping, until a huge sea 
broke over and swamped her. Weekes was over 


whelmed by the boiling waves, but emerging above 
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the surface, looked round for his companions. Aiken 
and Coles were not to be seen; near him were the 
two Sandwich islanders, stripping themselves of their 
clothing that they might swim more freely. He did 
the same, and the boat floating near to him he 
seized hold of it. The two islanders joined him, 
and, uniting their forces, they succeeded in turning 
the boat upon her keel; then bearing down her stern 
and rocking her, they forced out so much water that 
she was able to bear the weight of a man without 
sinking. One of the islanders now got in, and in a 
little while baled out the water with his hands. The 
other swam about and collected the oars, and they 
all three got once more on board. 

“ By this time the tide had swept them beyond 
the breakers, and Weekes called on his companions 
to row for land. They were so chilled and be- 
numbed by the cold, however, that they lost all 
heart, and absolutely refused. Weekes was equally 
chilled, but had superior sagacity and self-command. 
He counteracted the tendency to drowsiness and 
stupor which cold produces by keeping himself in 
constant exercise; and seeing that the vessel was 
advancing, and that everything depended upon him- 
self, he set to work to scull the boat clear of the bar, 
and into quiet water. 

“Towards midnight one of the poor islanders ex- 
pired: his companion threw himself on his corpse 
and cduld not be persuaded to leave him. The dis- 
mal night wore away amidst these horrors: as the 
day dawned Weekes found himself near the land. 
Hé steered directly for it, and at length, with the aid 
of the surf, ran his boat high upon a sandy beach. 

“ Finding that one of the Sandwich islanders yet 
gave signs of life, he aided him to leave the boat, 
and set out with him towards the adjacent woods. 
The poor fellow, however, was too feeble to follow 
him, and Weekes was soon obliged to abandon him 
to his fate and provide for his own safety. Falling 
upon a beaten path he pursued it, and after a few 
hours, came to a part of the coast where, to his sur- 
prise and joy, he beheld the ship at anchor, and was 
met by the captain and his party. 

“ After Weekes had related his adventures, three 
parties were despatched to beat up the coast in 
search of the unfortunate islander. They returned 
at night without success, though they had used the 
utmost diligence. On the following day the search 
was resumed, and the poor fellow was at length dis- 
covered lying beneath a group of rocks, his legs 
swollen, his feet torn and bloody from walking 
through bushes and briars, and himself half dead 
with cold, hunger, and fatigue. Weekes and this 
islander were the only survivors of the crew of the 
jolly-boat, and no trace was ever discovered of Fox 
and his party. Thus eight men were lost on the 
first approach to the coast; a commencement that 
cast a gloom over the spirits of the whole party, and 
was regarded by some of the superstitious as an omen 
that boded no good to the enterprise. 

“ Towards night the Sandwich islanders went on 
shore, to bury the body of their unfortunate coun. 
tryman who had perished in the boat. On arriving 
at the place where it had been left, they dug a grave 
in the sand, in which they deposited the corpse, with 
a biscuit under one of the arms, some lard under 
the chin, and a small quantity of tobacco, as pro- 
visions for its journey in the land of spirits. Having 
covered the body with sand and flints, they kneeled 
along the grave in a double row, with their faces 
turned to the east, while one who officiated as a 
priest sprinkled them with water from a hat. In so 
doing he recited a kind of prayer or invocation, to 
which, at intervals, the others made responses. Such 
were the simple rites performed by these poor savages 
at the grave of their comrade on the shores of a 
strange land; and when these were done, they rose 
and returned in silence to the ship, without once 
casting a look behind.” 

Here Captain Thorn—too glad to get rid 
of his passengers—insisted upon landing them, 
and such part of the cargo as was destined 
for the use of the new settlement, that he 
might pursue his voyage; his purpose being to 
coast to the north for peltries in the different 
harbours, and to touch at the infant settle- 
ment on his return in the autumn. On the 


5th of April Mr. M‘Dougal made selection of a 





spot for the foundation of the new establishment, 
which was named Astoria,—falling in, in the 
course of his rambles along shore, with a tribe 
of Chinooks, whose chief, Comcomly, treated 
them with great civility, and subsequently gave 
one of his daughters in marriage “to the great 
eri of the American Fur Company.” The feud 
between Captain Thorn and the partners ran 
higher daily ; and it was not till the 5th of June 
that the former got away. 

The American Company had hardly esta- 
blished itself, when a party, despatched by the 
North-west Company, for the purpose of anti- 
cipating Mr. Astor, arrived : the rivals, however, 
met with great civility, and conjointly made a 
short expedition into the interior, visiting the 
trading Indian village of Wish-ram, situated at 
the Rapids, about one hundred and eighty miles 
from the mouth of the river ;—but we must re- 
turn to the Tonquin, and relate the sequel of 
her voyage in Mr. Irving’s own words :— 

“ Steering to the north, Captain Thorn arrived in 
a few days at Vancouver's island, and anchored in 
the harbour of Neweetee, very much against the 
advice of his Indian interpreter, who warned him 
against the perfidious character of the natives of this 
part of the coast. Numbers of canoes soon came off, 
bringing sea-otter skins to sell. It was too late in 
the day to commence a traffic, but Mr. M‘Kay, ac- 
companied by a few of the men, went on shore to a 
large village to visit Wicananish, the chief of the 
surrounding territory, six of the natives remaining on 
board as hostages. He was received with great pro- 
fessions of friendship, entertained hospitably, and a 
couch of sea-otter skins was prepared for him in the 
dwelling of the chieftain, where he was prevailed 
upon to pass the night. 

“In the morning, before Mr. M*Kay had returned 
to the ship, gredt numbers of the natives came off in 
their canoes to trade, headed by two sons of Wica- 
nanish. As they brought abundance of sea-otter 
skins, and there was every appearance of a brisk 
trade, Captain Thorn did not wait for the return of 
Mr. M‘Kay, but spread out his wares upon the deck, 
making a tempting display of blankets, cloths, knives, 
beads, and fish-hooks, expecting a prompt and pro- 
fitable sale. The Indians, however, were not so 
eager and simple as he had supposed, having learned 
the art of bargaining and the value of merchandise 
from the casual traders along the coast. They were 
guided, too, by a shrewd old chief named Nookamis, 
who had grown gray in traffic with New England 
skippers, and prided himself upon his acuteness. 
His opinion seemed to regulate the market. When 
Captain Thorn made what he considered a liberal 
offer for an otter skin, the wily old Indian treated it 
with scorn, 2nd asked more than double. His com- 
rades all took their cue from him, and not an otter 
skin was to be had at a reasonable rate. 

“ The old fellow, however, overshot his mark, and 
mistook the character of the man he was treating 
with. Thorn was a plain, straightforward sailor, 
who never had two minds nor two prices in his deal- 
ings, was deficient in patience and pliancy, and to- 
tally wanting in the chicanery of traffic. He hada 
vast deal of stern, but honest pride in his nature, 
and, moreover, held the whole savage race in sove- 
reign contempt. Abandoning all further attempts, 
therefore, to bargain with his shuffling customers, he 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and paced up and 
down the deck in sullen silence. The cunning old 
Indian followed him to and fro, holding out a sea- 
otter skin to him at every turn, and pestering him to 
trade. Finding other means unavailing, he suddenly 
changed his tone, and began to jeer and banter him 
upon the mean prices he offered. This was too much 
for the patience of the captain, who was never re- 
markable for relishing a joke, especially when at his 





own expense, Turning suddenly upon his persecu- 
tor, he snatched the proffered otter skin from his 
hands, rubbed it in his face, and dismissed him over | 
the side of the ship with no very complimentary ap- | 
plication to accelerate his exit. He then kicked the | 
peltries to the right and left about the deck, and 
broke up the market in the most ignominious manner. 
Old Nookamis made for shore in a furious passion, 
in which he was joined by Shewish, one of the sons | 


of Wicananish, who went off breathing vengeance, 
and the ship was soon abandoned by the natives. 

“ When Mr. M‘Kay returned on board, the inter- 
preter related what had passed, and begged him to 
prevail upon the captain te make sail, as, from his 
knowledge of the temper and pride of the people of 
the place, he was sure they would resent the indig- 
nity offered to one of their chiefs. Mr. M*Kay, 
who himself possessed some experience of Indian 
character, went to the captain, who was still pacing 
the deck in moody humour, represented the danger 
to which his hasty act had exposed the vessel, and 
urged him to weighanchor. The captain made light of 
his councils, and pointed to his cannon and fire-arms 
as a sufficient safeguard against naked savages. Fur- 
ther remonstrances only provoked taunting replies 
and sharp altercations. The day passed away with- 
out any signs of hostility, and at night the captain 
retired as usual to his cabin, taking no more than 
the usual precautions. 

“On the following morning, at daybreak, while 
the captain and Mr. M‘Kay were yet asleep, a canoe 
came alongside in which were twenty Indians, com- 
manded by young Shewish. They were unarmed, 
their aspect and demeanour friendly, and they held 
up otter skins, and made signs indicative of a wish to 
trade. The caution enjoined by Mr. Astor, in re- 
spect to the admission of Indians on board of the 
ship, had been neglected for some time past; and 
the officer of the watch, perceiving those in the canoe 
to be without weapons, and having received no orders 
to the contrary, readily permitted them to mount 
the deck. Another canoe soon succeeded, the crew 
of which was likewise admitted. In a little while 
other canoes came off, and Indians were soon clam- 
bering into the vessel on all sides. 

“The officer of the watch now felt alarmed, and 
called to Captain Thorn and Mr. M‘Kay. By the 
time they came on deck, it was thronged with Indians. 
The Interpreter noticed to Mr. M‘Kay that many of 
the natives wore short mantles of skins, and intimated 
a suspicion that they were secretly armed. Mr. 
M‘Kay urged the captain to clear the ship and get 
under way. He again made light of the advice; but 
the augmented swarm of canoes about the ship, and 
the numbers still putting off from shore, at length 
awakened his distrust, and he ordered some of the 
crew to weigh anchor, while some were sent aloft to 
make sail. 

“ The Indians now offered to trade with the cap- 
tain on his own terms, prompted, apparently, by the 
approaching departure of the ship. Accordingly, a 
hurried trade was commenced. The main articles 
sought by the savages in barter, were knives; as fast 
as some were supplied they moved off, and others 
succeeded. By degrees they were thus distributed 
about the deck, and all with weapons. 

“The anchor was now nearly up, the sails were 
loose, and the captain, in a loud and peremptory 
tone, ordered the ship to be cleared. In an instant 
a signal yell was given: it was echoed on every side, 
knives and war-clubs were brandished in every 
direction, and the savages rushed upon their marked 
victims. 

“The first that fell was Mr. Lewis, the ship’s clerk. 
He was leaning, with folded arms, over a bale of 
blankets, engaged in bargaining, when he received a 
deadly stab in the back, and fell down the compa- 
nionway. 

“Mr. M‘Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, 
sprang on his feet, but was instantly knocked down 
with a war-club and flung backwards into the sea, 
where he was despatched by the women in the 
canoes. 

“In the mean time, Captain Thorn made despe- 
rate fight against fearful odds. He was a powerful 
as well as resolute man, but he had come upon deck 
without weapons. Shewish, the young chief, singled 
him out as his peculiar prey, and rushed upon him 
at the first outbreak. The captain had barely time 
to draw a clasp-knife, with one blow of which he 
laid the young savage dead at his feet. Several of 
the stoutest followers of Shewish now set upon him. 
He defended himself vigorously, dealing crippling 
blows to right and left, and strewing the quarter-deck 
with the slain and wounded. His object was to fight 
his way to the cabin, where there were fire-arms; but 
he was hemmed in with foes, covered with wounds, 
and faint with loss of blood, For an instant he 
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leaned upon the tiller wheel, when a blow from be- 
hind, with a war-club, felled him to ‘he deck, where 
he was despatched with knives and thrown overboard. 

“While this was transacting upon the quarter- 
deck, a chance medly fight was going on throughout 
the ship. The crew fought desperately with knives, 
handspikes, and whatever weapon they could seize 
upon in the moment of surprise. They were, how- 
ever, soon overpowered by numbers, and mercilessly 
butchered. 

* As tothe seven who had been sent aloft tomake 
sail, they contemplated with horror the carnage that 
was going on below. Being destitute of weapons, 
they let themselves down by the running rigging, in 
hopes of getting between decks. One fell in the 
attempt, and was instantly despatched ; another re- 
ceived a death-blow in the back as he was descend- 
ing; a third, Stephen Weekes, the armourer, was 
mortally wounded as he was getting down the hatch- 
way. 

The remaining four made good their retreat into 
the cabin, where they found Mr. Lewis, still alive, 
though mortally wounded. Barricading the cabin 
door, they broke holes through the companionway, 
and, with the muskets and ammunition which were 
at hand, opened a brisk fire, that soon cleared the 
deck, * * 

“ For the remainder of the day no one ventured 
to put off to the ship, deterred by the effects of the 
fire-arms. The night passed away without any 
further attempt on the part of the natives. When 
the day dawned, the Tonquin still lay at anchor in 
the bay, her sails all loose and flapping in the wind, 
and no one apparently on board of her. After a 
time, some of the canoes ventured forth to recon- 
noitre, taking with them the interpreter. They 
paddled about her, keeping cautiously at a distance, 
but growing more and more imboldened at seeing 
her quiet and lifeless. One man at length made his 
appearance on the deck, and was recognised by the 
interpreter as Mr. Lewis. He made friendly signs, 
and invited them on board. It was long before they 
ventured to comply. Those who mounted the deck 
met with no opposition; no one was to be seen on 
board, for Mr. Lewis, after inviting them, had dis- 
appeared. Other canoes now pressed forward to 
board the prize ; the decks were soon crowded, and 
the sides covered with clambering savages, all in- 
tent on plunder. In the midst of their eagerness 
and exultation, the ship blew up with a tremendous 
explosion. Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies were 
blown into the air, and dreadful havoc was made 
in the surrounding canoes. The interpreter was 
in the main chains at the time of the explosion, 
and was thrown unhurt into the water, where 
he succeeded in getting into one of the canoes. 
According to his statement the bay presented an 
awful spectacle after the catastrophe. The ship had 
disappeared, but the bay was covered with fragments 
of the wreck, with shattered canoes, and Indians 
swimming for their lives, or struggling in the agonies 
of death; while those who had escaped the danger 
remained aghast and stupified, or made with frantic 
panic for the shore. Upwards of a hundred savages 
were destroyed by the explosion, many more were 
shockingly mutilated, and for days afterwards the 
limbs and bodies of the slain were thrown upon the 
beach. 

“The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed 
with consternation at this astounding calamity, which 
had burst upon them in the very moment of triumph. 
The warriors sat mute and mournful, while the 
women filled the air with loud lamentations. Their 
weeping and wailing, however, was suddenly changed 
into yells of fury at the sight of four unfortunate white 
men, brought captive into the village. They had 
been driven on shore in one of the ship’s boats, and 
taken at some distance along the coast. 

“ The interpreter was permitted to converse with 
them. They proved to be the four brave fellows 
who had made such desperate defence from the 
cabin. The interpreter gathered from them some of 
the particulars already related. They told him 
further, that, after they had beaten off the enemy, 
and cleared the ship, Lewis advised that they should 
slip the cable, and endeavour to get to sea. They 
declined to take his advice, alleging that the wind 
set too strongly into the bay, and would drive them 


be able to do unperceived, and to coast along back to 
Astoria. They put their resolution into effect, but 
Lewis refused to accompany them, being disabled by 
his wound, hopeless of escape, and determined on a 
terrible revenge. On the voyage out, he had repeat- 
edly expressed a presentiment that he should die by 
his own hands ; thinking it highly probable that he 
should be engaged in some contest with the natives, 
and being resolved, in case of extremity, to commit 
suicide, rather than be made a prisoner. He now 
declared his intention to remain on board of the 
ship until daylight, to decoy as many of the savages 
on board as possible, then to set fire to the powder 
magazine, and terminate his life by a signal act of 
vengeance. How well he succeeded has been shown. 
His companions bade him a melancholy adieu, and 
set off on their precarious expedition. They strove 
with might and main to get out of the bay, but found 
it impossible to weather a point of land, and were at 
length compelled to take shelter in a small cove, 
where they hoped to remain concealed until the 
wind should be more favourable. Exhausted by 
fatigue and watching, they fell into a sound sleep, 
and in that state were surprised by the savages. 
Better had it been for those unfortunate men had 
they remained with Lewis, and shared his heroic 
death: as it was, they perished in a more painful 
and protracted manner, being sacrificed by the natives 
to the manes of their friends with all the lingering 
tortures of savage cruelty. Some time after their 
death, the interpreter, who had remained a kind of 
prisoner at large, effected his escape, and brought the 
tragical tidings to Astoria.” 

And here we must take breath: in our next 
we will follow, though less circumstantially, (the 
ground not being quite so new,) the fortunes of 
the land expedition under Mr. Hunt. A cha- 
racteristic trait told of the founder of the ill- 
starred enterprise, which we have just closed, 
deserves not to be passed over :— 

“ The intelligence of the loss of the Tonquin did 
not reach Mr. Astor until many months afterwards. 
He felt it in all its force, and was aware that it must 
cripple, if not entirely defeat, the great scheme of 
his ambition. In his letters, written at the time, he 
speaks of it as ‘a calamity, the length of which he 
could not foresee.” He indulged, however, in no 
weak and vain lamentation, but sought to devise a 
prompt and efficient remedy. The very same even- 
ing he appeared at the theatre with his usual serenity 
of countenance. A friend, who knew the disastrous 
intelligence he had received, expressed his astonish- 
ment that he could have calmness of spirit sufficient 
for such a scene of light amusement. * What would 
you have me to do?’ was his characteristic reply ; 
‘would you have me stay at home and weep for what 
I cannot help?’ ” 








Guicciardini’s History of Italy.—[ Storia d'Ita- 
lia, di Francesco Guicciardini, alla miglior 
lezione ridotta dal Professor Giovanni Rosini, 
con una Prefazione di Carlo Botta.] 6 vols. 
8vo. Paris. London: Dulau. 

Guicctarpin1 and his friend Macchiavelli are 

the acknowledged heads of the Florentine school 

of history. In reality, that school has been 
formed on their model, and bears the impress of 
their character. The celebrity which they ac- 
quired by their peculiar manner of describing 
the actions and motives of princes, and the pride 
which their native country experienced in the 
consciousness of having produced two men so 
extraordinary, naturally led to an imitation of 
them. If, in this respect, they have left all 
other men at an immeasurable distance behind 
them, their influence has not been the less active. 
Genius invents: it does not imitate; and this 
fact will sufficiently account for the amazing 
superiority of both over the multitude which have 
endeavoured to tread in their footsteps. It is 
said, that they took human nature as it is, and 
not as it should be; but, applauded as this opi- 
nion has been, it is not exactly just. We might 





on shore. They resolved, as soon as it was dark, to 


put off quietly in the ship’s boat, which they would | 


the crimes of the world have rendered stil] 
darker. According to them, self alone is, and 
ought to be, the motive and end of all men’s 
actions. Vice and virtue are instruments merely 
for the attainment of the great end; and where 
either is likely to prove the more efficient, com- 
mon sense enjoins its preference. But, in the 
pursuit of every object, we must always calculate 
the force of human prejudice ; and as that pre- 
judice is in favour of virtue, so our very interest 
will often require that we use it in preference to 
the other. It may be a more circuitous route, 
but if the path be more agreeable, and offered 
the prospect of reaching the end as certainly 
and as expeditiously, the wise man will not hesi- 
tate to select it. 

This, we admit, is not the language held by 
the historians of this school; but it is the sub- 
stance of their doctrine. In detailing the mea- 
sures of a government, they praise success, and 
they condemn failure ; nor do they condescend to 
inquire whether the one has been attained b 
vicious, or the other sustained by honourable 
means. With equal truth and elegance does 
Botta observe: “ E descrivono colla medesima 
freddezza un atto atroce como un atto bene- 
fico, un atto vile como un atto magnanimo, e 
sono capaci di giustificare chi vince a torto, solo 
perche vince, e di dannare chi perde con ragione, 
solo perche perde.” Such historians, we allow, 
have their merit. Ifthe ancient saying be true, 
—*the great majority are wicked,”—he who 
searches for the most unworthy motives will ge- 
nerally be right. Now the truth, whether agree- 
able or not to the beholder, is that only which 
can furnish us with real instruction. Melancholy, 
therefore, as the reflection is, we are more in- 
debted to such writers than to others who, with 
benevolent feeling, seek to make human nature 
satisfied with itself. Nor do we derive less be- 
nefit from the acknowledged impartiality of 
these historians. Uninfluenced by what they 
term the prejudices of education,—by right or 
wrong, by honour or meanness, by country or 
connexion,—they pursue the even tenor of their 
narrative with an imperturbable calm. But let 
us not forget that such writers have also their 
disadvantages. Man is a mixed being: if he 
is often governed by evil, good will sometimes 
preponderate; and, in some instances, the 
Searcher of Hearts only can know which of the 
two has exercised the greater influence over our 
nature. Hence it is, that where selfish motives 
are always assigned, injustice will frequently 
be done to individuals; and we, the readers, shall 
frequently be deceived in our estimate of events 
and persons. Nor is this the worst: where suc- 
cess—that is, selfishness—is always praised, and 
by implication enjoined, and where we are made 
to believe that however eminent the means we 
adopt in pursuit of an end, we are no worse than 
other men,—that true wisdom consists in de- 
vising the most easy, safe, and speedy measures 
for the purpose—society must inevitably suffer. 
The good of all cannot be procured without in- 
dividual sacrifices ; and when we are taught that 
such sacrifices are folly, we shall soon evade 
them. The consequence must be, that social 
organization, which is founded on them, cannot 
be maintained; and mankind will relapse into 
brutality and barbarism. 

But there is one consideration that will be 
found materially to lessen the mischief resulting 
from such principles, viz. that they are designed 
for the governors, and not for the governed. The 
policy of the former is to maintain the latter in 
obedience ; to chastize them severely for the 
slightest opposition to the supreme will. Fear 
is the best instrument of government; by it the 
few may always coerce the many. Democracy, 
indeed, finds no favour with Guicciardini: how 





rather say, that their human nature is such as 


should it? A form of government designed for 
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the common benefit, would not afford scope to 
the aspiring ambition of the few gifted men 
whom nature has elevated above the rest,—not 
for the good of others, but of themselves. Nor 
does our author seem too partial to monarchy ; 
here one absorbs what ought in policy to be 
shared by several; and for this reason he is 
most favourable to an oligarchy. What could 
be more admirable than the aristocratic admini- 
stration of Venice? Nor was the form merely 
worthy of praise: the spirit which pervaded the 
republic of St. Mark, and which exhibited the 
very perfection of selfishness, was better still; 
nd would have called forth his rapturous ap- 

lause, had not the principle convinced him that 
fe should act very absurdly in wasting his en- 
thusiasm on what would never benefit himself. 
He was not a member of the Venetian govern- 
ment; why, therefore, should he be its unpaid 
advocate? 

It would not be difficult to account for the 
ruling characteristic of Guicciardini’s mind from 
the sphere of observation in which he was 

laced, no less than the circumstances of his 

ife. Even in his youth, while studying the law 
at Bologna, he began the course of observation 
most likely to bring principles into contempt, 
and to regard success as the invariable aim, and 
the only true wisdom of mankind. Two memo- 
rable events confirmed his new-born theory. 
One of the tyrant members of the house of 
Medici fled from Florence to escape the ven- 
geance of his numerous enemies; and he was 
condemned by everybody, solely, in our author’s 
opinion, because he did not exhibit energy enough 
in withstanding them; he should have crushed 
the patriots, and preserved his power; then, 
indeed, he would have deserved the admiration 
of the world. Again, Ferdinand, king of Naples, 
yielded to the same adverse fortune; he was, 
therefore, despised ; but when, by the assistance 
of the Aragonese, he returned in triumph, he 
was worthy of all praise. Such, too, would have 
been the homage to the Medicean prince, had 
he succeeded in his attempt to recover Florence; 
and had he exhibited equal firmness of mind, he 
might have recovered it: those who at first op- 
posed him were few; but the multitude, per- 
ceiving his irresolution, and consequent timidity, 
and easily divining on which side victory would 
fall, joined the defenders, and the hopes of the 
assailants were crushed for ever. From these 
examples, which made a deep impression on the 
young student, he conceived a magnificent idea 
of the effects that constancy might produce: 
oppose your ill fortune, and you may at length 
overcome it. Constancy, therefore, is one of the 
cardinal virtues of a statesman. 

Nor did Guicciardini overlook the respect 
which riches and power, though associated with 
the vilest qualities of heart and mind, almost 
invariably command from the world,—nay, from 
the nobler portion of the world. He saw how 
Valentine, a master of cruelty, and, indeed, of 
every vice, but powerful enough to retain the 
Romagna, which he had devastated, forced the 
haughty Louis XII. of France to shake hands 
as one equal would do with another; and he 
saw the princely house of Este so far bend to the 
fortune of Pope Alexander VI. as to receive for 
its chief member the illegitimate, and, what is infi- 
nitely worse, the depraved daughter of the pon- 
tiff. All these things made a profound impres- 
sion on his mind, which was still further deep- 
ened by the nature of his professional pursuits. 
He witnessed the influence which bribes exer- 
cised alike over advocates and judges, and riches 
became one of his gods. He beheld how so- 
phistry—the art of making the worse appear 
the better reason—evaded the penalties of law; 
sophistry, therefore, he began to worship. His 
profession was an art, and he only was entitled 





to applause who carried his point. The same 
mode of reasoning taught him that all other pro- 
fessions were arts: medicine was one; govern- 
ment was one; and, above all, religion was one; 
nor could he even regard a Pope, however en- 
riched, without an instinctive veneration : “ Be- 
hold a fortunate man, and therefore a clever 
one!” 

But the early impressions of this historian 
were not the whole of his political education ; he 
was destined to perform a distinguished part on 
the theatre of events, and to test, by his own 
practice, the justice of the maxims he had 
adopted. His first commission was to intercede 
for his native Florence with Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, who might avert from it the vengeance 
of Julius IT., the ally of that monarch. The re- 
public, indeed, was criminal enough ; it had ex- 
pelled the Medici, and allied itself with France, 
the natural enemy of Italy; and now, when the 
League was triumphant, it might well dread the 
wrath of the Pope—one, let us add, of the most 
inflexible men that his age produced. ‘The 
mission was not likely to do good: would Fer- 
dinand displease his ally to serve an enemy? 
The heart of Guicciardini predicted what would 
be the result; but the confidence reposed in his 
abilities and eloquence was flattering, and it 
was no fault of his if Ferdinand would not be- 
come a fool. Whatever the result, he at least 
was resolved to profit. At the court of the 
Spanish king he had opportunities enough of 
fortifying his theory. Disposed to regard every 
character through a certain medium, he had no 
difficulty in deducing his own inferences from 
the position of that monarch. If Ferdinand had 
many good, he had also some evil qualities ; the 
former were overlooked, or converted into posi- 
tive defects, by the jaundiced eye of the Ita- 
lian; while the latter were exaggerated beyond 
all bounds. He regarded the king as cruel, un- 
grateful, perfidious—yet who was ever more 
prosperous? Aragon, Castile, and Navarre, 
united to the monarchy; the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada for ever extinguished; a new world 
discovered ; a victorious general (Gonsalvo de 
Cordova) raising the military reputation of Spain 
to the highest pitch; a glorious name for mode- 
ration, wisdom, and piety, throughout Europe— 
such was the unparalleled good fortune of this 
monarch. Guicciardini profited by everything 
he saw; he even won the favour of the king ; 
returned to find his native city subjugated by 
the Spanish arms, and the authority of the 
Medici re-established. ‘That he had willingly 
sacrificed his country’s interests may be inferred, 
first, from his character; next, from the good- 
will of the king; thirdly, from the remarkable 
fact, that immediately after his return he was 
most favourably received by Leo X.—head of 
the family which he had been sent to oppose— 
and that by Leo he was made, first, Consistorial 
Advocate, and, in 1518, governor of Modena 
and Reggio! 

The administration of Guicciardini was much 
to the satisfaction of the Pope, who subsequently 
intrusted him with more important functions. 
At one time he was governor of Parma; at an- 
other, casting aside fis robe of civilian, he put 
on a general’s uniform: but by Clement VII. 
he was strongly suspected of double-dealing, and 
no less so by the citizens of Florence, after the 
arms of Charles V. had sacked Rome. There 
can be no doubt that he intended to establish for 
himself an independent sovereignty in his native 
city ; but the inhabitants rose and expelled him. 
Yet, though he had offended both parties, his 
dissimulation enabled him to regain the favour 
of Clement, whose instrument he was the more 
ready to become, from the hope of revenge on 
his countrymen. He neither loved nor esteemed 
that Pope, whom, in his usual manner, he cha- 





racterizes as “ yielding more through fear than 
inclination ; reputed avaricious; of little since- 
rity; and naturally averse to the doing of good 
for any human being.” But the personal qua- 
lities of his employers were beneath the consi- 
deration of this minister: whether a Nero or a 
Trajan was of no consequence to him, except in 
so far as he might render the virtue or the vice 
subservient to his own views. By Clement he 
was placed over the important city of Bologna; 
but though removed from Florence, he did not 
neglect his purpose of vengeance. The advice 
which he gave to Alexander de Medici, lord of 
that city, was doubtless the cause of the terrible 
scenes that were perpetrated in it. His wish 
was gratified to the very utmost—he witnessed 
the massacre of his most illustrious fellow coun- 
trymen; and the advice which he gave on the 
best means of improving the advantage, would 
not, even by the confession of his admirers, have 
been listened to by Tiberius: ‘ Machia eterna 
per un tanto uomo!” says Rosini. But there 
are other stains as enduring as this; become, 
as it were, the first minister of Alexander, the 
adviser of every act, he counselled such scenes 
of rape, violence, murder, as that unfortunate 
city, even at the worst period, had never wit- 
nessed. According to Varchi, an eye-witness, 
“he was the most cruel among the cruel.” 
Lust spared neither sex nor age; it even forced 
a passage into the convents. Vehement were the 
accusations against Alexander before Charles V., 
but fortunately the culprit had an accomplice 
who hastened to defend the cause of both. At 
first the cause appeared hopeless, and the Duke 
was about to consult his safety by flight; but 
the eloquence of Guicciardini, and still more the 
money he lavished on the imperial councillors, 
procured the necessary absolution, and Florence 
remained under the yoke of Alexander. But 
the evil advocate met the fate which he deserv- 
ed: imprisoned by Cosmo de Medici, successor 
of Alexander, and, though soon restored to li- 
berty, finding that he was detested by high and 
low, rich and poor, he went into retirement, to 
injure the world as much by his writings as he 
had done by his actions; and there a tragical 
death put a period to his depravity (1540) in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. 

The sayings of Guicciardini have in them a 
pith which we should vainly seek in any other 
writer of his period: they have a sententious 
brevity, which, combined with the malignity that 
gave birth to them, is well calculated to impress 
the reader. But many of them are just; and 
some have so strange a mixture of truth and 
error, that it would be difficult to say which of 
the two preponderates. We may notice a few. 
Of the French he observed, that they were 
always more able to seize than to keep.—The 
populace always fly from experience to hope, 
from the present to the future ; and are there- 
fore ready for any change.—In arduous affairs 
deliberation is as necessary as it is dangerous.— 
Desire and hope will often effect what reason 
would deem impossible.-—The imitation of evil 
is superior to the example, that of good, inferior. 
—Men have no greater enemy than continual 
prosperity.—The multitude is always better 
pleased by delusive than by solid counsel.—The 
shame attending the reception of a benefit is 
often changed into indignation because we have 
received it.—Of Pope Alexander we are told, 
that he was never disturbed at the insults he re- 
ceived, or at his own dishonourable fame ; in- 
terest or pleasure were his constant aims.—Of 
Julius II., that he was rendered fierce by oppo- 
sition—that he never regarded obstacles, or even 
dangers, and that in his mind no design, how- 
ever vast, was impracticable—Of Leo X., that 
he was full of dissimulation, by nature liberal, 
courteous, and benignant, but that his successes 
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were more owing to cunning than to goodness.— 
Of Maximilian, the Emperor, that he was natu- 
rally fond of everything novel, poor, impru- 
dent, unfortunate.—Of Francis I., that he was 
naturally as slow in deed as he was prompt in 
speech.—Of Charles V., that he had a well-or- 
dered mind, which could easily resist the allure- 
ments of fortune. 

In justification of Guicciardini it has been 
asserted, that if his portraits are dark they are 
true to human nature; and, consequently, that 
the fault is in the subject, not in the artist. But 
this is inaccurate, inasmuch as most of them are 
rather caricatures than likenesses. And there is 
reason enough for inferring that he made history 
the medium of diffusing his own bad passions, 
his thirst for revenge, his envy of success, his 
hatred of the populace, his dislike to all above 
him, his detestation of religion, and his contempt 
for all mankind. Hence both his narratives and 
his portraits must, in many instances, be regard- 
ed with distrust. Destitute himself of private 
and of public virtue, he did not believe its ex- 
istence in others: accustomed to pursue his 
own ends, without the slightest regard to the 
means, he concluded that such was the practice 
of every individual in authority. Well would it 
have been for the interests of truth and justice 
had the character of this writer been weighed 
before his statements were implicitly received. 
This reproach may above all be applied to the 
historians of France and England, who, pleased 
that an Italian should expose the policy of his 
own princes, and that a (reputed) Catholic 
should pour such contempt on the rulers of his 
Church, have eagerly adopted his most unjust 
slanders, which, as is always the case, have been 
perpetuated by succeeding compilers. The men 
of that period were doubtless bad enough, and 
there is no need to render them worse than they 
were. Let us hope that on future occasions the 
character and conduct, the motives and cir- 
cumstances, of Guicciardini will be taken into 
account before too much reliance is placed on his 
authority. In many of his statements he is con- 
tradicted, alike by the reason of the case and by 
the positive testimony of contemporary writers. 

If the preceding observations dispose the 
reader to reflection—to make him substitute his 
own judgment for that of others who undertake 
to guide him—our purpose is answered. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 

The Oriental Annual_—A change has been 
made in the character of ‘ The Oriental Annual ;’ 
instead of independent sketches, the Editor has 
commenced a biographical history of the em- 
perors of Delhi, the Great Moghuls as they are 
universally but erroneously denominated. The 
present volume contains the lives of the fero- 
cious Timur and the persevering Baber, derived 
chiefly from their own commentaries; and we 
doubt whether two sovereigns could be found 
whose varied careers better illustrate the nature 
of the revolutions that have so often changed 
the political aspect of Asia. 

“ Mockery sits on the throne of Delhi,” the 
legitimate heirs of the mighty Timur are to be 
seen asking alms in Bokhara; a company of 
merchants wields the dreaded sceptre of the 
Jaghatays; a distant island sends out a handful 
of men to rule an empire that tasked the fiercest 
exertions of the most warlike hordes that ever 
crossed the Oxus. Interesting as is the contem- 

lation of these wondrous vicissitudes, not less 
instructive is the history of the power that pre- 
ceded us in the sovereignty of Hindustan. Until 
a very recent period we had not even materials 
for anything like an accurate account of the 
empire of Delhi; Catrou’s jejune narrative, be- 
sides being intolerably dull, is grossly inaccurate, 





and the summary given in the ‘ Universal His- 
tory’ is below contempt. But the publication 
of the autobiographies of Timir, Baber, and 
Jahangueir; the life of Htimayin, the transla- 
tion of Ferishta and the Ayeen Akbery, with 
many other recent works, have supplied a mass 
of facts which may well invite the historian’s 
labours. Mr. Caunter has made a judicious use 
of his materials; the form of an Annual pre- 
vents him from entering into a critical investi- 
gation of disputed facts, but he has woven the 
most prominent features in the career of his two 
heroes into a popular narrative, which will amply 
satisfy the general reader. 

Timur’s life is a perfect specimen of Oriental 
romance: originally a mere Turkish robber, he 
collected around him bands of plunderers, which 
uninterrupted success swelled into an army. 
Claiming descent from the Mongolian conquer- 
ors of Asia, he early proposed to himself the 
example of Jenghiz Khan; but he possessed 
one advantage over that scourge of humanity, 
for he animated his followers as much by a bigot 
zeal for religion as by a love of plunder. His 
early success beyond the Oxus enabled him to 
unite all the wild hordes of the desert into one 
mass of marauders, that burst like a resistless 
torrent upon southern Asia; the hoofs of the 
Jaghatay cavalry trampled into dust every trace 
of civilization from the banks of the Ganges to 
the shores of the Mediterranean; if ever a 
thought of mercy passed through the minds of 
the victors, fanaticism was invoked to stimulate 
ferocity. Syria was late waste, and Damascus 
levelled to the earth, because centuries before 
the standard of revolt against Ali had been 
raised in the west of Asia. Hindustan was con- 
verted into a desert as much for the idolatry of 
the Hindtis and the heresy of the Patans, as for 
the wealth of the inhabitants. On the death of 
Timir the flood suddenly subsided, and the an- 
cient landmarks of countries emerged from the 
waves. His posterity, at war with each other, 
and with powerful feudatories, sunk into petty 
chiefs, or wholly disappeared. It was reserved 
for Baber to place the family of Timir on the 
throne of a new empire, less extensive, but more 
permanent. 

Baber’s life was full of vicissitudes, frequently 
“a hunted wanderer on the wild,” he never lost 
his courage ; driven from his hereditary throne, 
he carved out a new sovereignty with his own 
good sword, and secured empire for his descen- 
dants by establishing a liberal government over 
the varied creeds subject to his sway. In an age 
of bigotry he discovered the policy of toleration, 
and the Hindtis found the administration of the 
successor of the fanatic Timur more beneficent 
and equal than that of their native princes. 

The reigns of the successors of Baber connect 
themselves more closely with English interests 
and English literature than those in the present 
volume. Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to the court 
of Delhi first brought this country into diplomatic 
relations with India; the accounts he gave on his 
return of the magnificence he witnessed, in- 
spired those dreams of the gorgeous East so 
common in works of the seventeenth century, 
and made the name of the Great Mogul prover- 
bial even to the present day, for boundless wealth 
and power. 

Gems of Beauty. Displayed in a series of 
Twelve highly-finished Engravings, from designs 
by E. T. Parris, Esq., with fanciful illustrations 
in verse, by the Countess of Blessington.—We 
like Mr. Parris better in the designs before us, 
than in those which last year appeared in a 
similar form, and in similar company : many of 
his devices, it is true, are the quintessence of 
conceit; he is, moreover, oppressed by a too 
constant love of finery—of lace veils and re- 
dundant curls, and superabundant draperies, 





which is anything but artistic. Here, however 
as in the ‘ Pearl,’ a fair girl preparing herself 
for the bath,—the ‘ ——s. a group of figures 
in Swiss costume,—and the ‘ Amethyst,’ a lonely 
damsel looking sorrowful over a rich, jewelled 
chain,—he is simpler than we have often seen 
him, and, therefore, more successful; most of 
his designs, too, have been very carefully and 
delicately wrought up by the engravers to whom 
they have been intrusted. The difficulty of 
illustrating such a series must present itself to 
every one. Lady Blessington, however, if we 
are to judge by the present volume, writes al] 
the better in proportion as her subject is im- 
practicable: there is a point, a delicacy, and, 
above all, an absence of affectation in her verse, 
which are not to be reached by common rhyme- 
sters. We shall quote two of the ‘Gems of 
Beauty’— 
The Pearl. 
Behold! half willing, half afraid 
Her bath to enter,—clasping still 


Her broidered robe, the Indian maid 
Awaits her dusky handmaid’s skill— 


And now, her ear, as rose-leaf small, 

The clustered Orient pearls must leave ; 
While down her heavy tresses fall 

Like mists that shroud the star of eve. 


O never pale and spotless pearl, 
When first from Ocean’s depths conveyed, 
Was yet so pure as this fair girl, 
Shrinking, half willing, half afraid. 
The Opal. 
Mother. Thy cheek, mine own! of late a living rose 
That could the Bulbul cheat by its rich hue, 
To fancy it his own most odorous flower, 
Looks pale—Even so, that garden empress droops, 
When the sun glares too fiercely on her breast. 
Come let me place a charm upon thy brow, 
And may good spirits grant that never care 
Approach to trace a single furrow there ! 


Daughter. Thy love, my mother, better far than charm 
Shall shield thy child, and yet this wondrous gem t 
Looks as though some strange influence it had won 
From the bright skies, for every rainbow hue 
Shoots quivering through its depths with changeful gleam, 
Like the mild lightnings of a summer eve. 


Mother. Even so doth love pervade a mother’s heart, 
Thus ever active, looks through her fond eyes; 
And, should it change (believe not it can die), 
It is but to some other tint of Heaven, 
As thou wilt know when thou a mother art. 


Daughter. 1 know it now, for am I not thy child? 


The Gift—This is an American Annual, 
edited by one of the pleasantest of American 
writers for the young, Miss Leslie. Strange as 
it may seem, to declare that its plates are better 
than its letter-press (and the letter-press of the 
American Annuals is generally fresh and racy to 
our palates), it is, nevertheless, the truth: the 
burins which have been employed on the other 
side of the water to make fac-similes of certain ex- 
quisite engravings that have graced our choicest 
English publications, have succeeded in a 
manner which has surprised us—in proof, we need 
only call attention to the frontispiece, a pair of 
Chalon’s gay ladies holding round them a gar- 
land of flowers—to the re-engraving of Mr. 
Middleton’s ‘ Dorothea,’ and Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Uncle 
Toby and the Widow,’ and Mr. Davis’s spi- 
rited and graceful hawking vignette. Mr. Che- 
ney’s engraving too of Mr. Sully’s ‘ Love Let- 
ter,’ does credit to himself and his subject; 
which, though somewhat too formal in the regu- 
larity of its features, is pleasing and expressive. 
We have dwelt upon these illustrations, in recog- 
nition of the advance made by the American 
engravers in the finer branches of the art: we 
wish they would turn out as successful reflections, 
or copies, of the bolder works of Strange, or 
Woollett, or Doo. The illustrative tales and verses, 
though hardly so good as in other volumes we 
have received from our friends at New York and 
Philadelphia, are varied, amusing, and some of 
them powerful. Miss Gould and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney have contributed pathetic verse, and the 
editress a home-sketch, entitled, ‘ The Officers,’ 


t The Opal is said to preserve its wearer from disease, 
and hence, in the East, is much used in the form of amulets. 
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which is nearly as fine and lively as ifit had been 
written by the inimitable authoress of ‘Emma’ 
and ‘ Mansfield Park’ herself. 

The English Annual.—In this volume Mr. 
Churton collects and republishes the best papers 
and the best illustrations which have appeared 
in the Court Magazine. As we have noticed 
these, for the most part, at the time of their 
appearing, and as the Annual seems rather 
calculated for a foreign market than for home 
consumption, it is needless for us to dwell upon 
it more circumstantially than to say, that it is 
neatly printed, and handsomely bound. 





The History of Party, from the rise of the Whig 
and Tory Factions, in the reign of Charles I, 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. By G. W. 
Cooke, Esq. Vol. I. Macrone. 


Tur history of party is a melancholy retrospect; 
principles sacrificed —talents wasted— genius 
profaned, to serve some temporary purpose, meet 
us at every turn; honest regard for the public 
weal is discoverable nowhere. It was once said, 
with some profaneness, and more bitterness, that 
“the Whig and Tory factions were the two 
thieves between which the British nation was 
crucified,” and the volume before us goes far 
towards justifying the sarcasm. There are, to 
be sure, bright names among those who “ to 
arty gave up what was meant for mankind ;” 
put even they too often sullied their reputation 
by the use of unworthy means, and by alliances 
with those whom they detested and despised. 
A Russell countenancing the absurdities of the 
Popish plot, a Sydney receiving bribes from 
France, a Marlborough plotting at the same 
time with the Guelphs and the Stuarts, and 
dealing out impartial treachery to both, are sad 
proofs of the corrupting influence of faction, and 
the baleful effects of party spirit. We must, 
however, deal with the world as it is, not as it 
ought to be; parties must probably exist in 
every free constitution ; they are the organic dis- 
ease of liberty, and must be closely watched, else 
they may lead to dissolution. Mr. Cooke has 
done good service by directing public attention 
to the history of the two parties that have so 
long contended for mastery in England; he is a 
zealous Whig, but he rarely disguises, while he 
frequently palliates, the errors of the old Whig 
leaders; he never misrepresents the principles 
or conduct of his opponents, and in this respect 
he sometimes carries forbearance to an excessive 
length, by withholding reprobation from the 
most culpable actions. In the cursory view of 
eon taken by ordinary readers of English 
istory, nothing appears more anomalous than 
the Whigs being at the same instant zealous ad- 
vocates of toleration, and the authors of the 
most severe penal laws against the Catholics. 
Mr. Cooke’s excuse for this inconsistency is, that 
“the patriotic party dreaded the Catholics not 
as religionists, but as agents of despotism. He 
a in proof, the following passage from 
olin Hampden’s speech on the Exclusion Bill: 
“*T do not understand,’ he said, * how it can be 
construed, because we go about to disinherit the 
duké, that, therefore, it must be for his religion. For 
my part, I do approve of the bill, but it is because 
the opinions and principles of the papists tend to 
the alteration of the government and the introducing 
instead thereof, superstition and idolatry, and a 
foreign and arbitrary power. If it were not for that, 
Tam apt to think the duke’s being a papist would 
not be thought a sufficient cause for this house to 
spend time about this bill.’” 
_ This excuse is not perfectly satisfactory ; it is, 
indeed, a sufficient refutation of Lord Mahon’s 
whimsical attempt to identify the modern Tories 
and the ancient Whigs, but it is no vindication 
of the party. The truth is, that the liberal party 
in every age has hesitated in following out its 





e.g to the full length of tolerating into- 
erance, and even yet men are to be found who 
deem that the existence of persecuting prin- 
ciples in an adversary will justify reprisals. It 
deserves to be added, that the Tories, from the 
reign of Charles to that of Anne, shared as 
largely as the Whigs in a fanatical hatred of 
popery, and not unfrequently went beyond them. 
Indeed the Popish plot, on its first explosion, 
was mainly supported by the court party, for 
reasons which Mr. Cooke has stated with great 
fairness :— 

“ The king had good reasons for encouraging the 
informers. A conviction that he was an object of 
hatred to the Papists would at once recover his 
popularity which was now waning among the Pro- 
testant adherents of the court party. The nation 
was already in a state of anxious alarm, and daily 
expecting some new demonstration in favour of po- 
pery from the court. A call to arms against popery 
made by a party whom they looked upon as its allies, 
would recall their confidence in their monarch, and 
what was to Charles of far greater importance, would 
induce them to supply him liberally with money, 
and furnish him with an excuse for increasing his 
army.” 

It must also be mentioned that the first vi- 
gorous effort to discountenance. the absurdities 
of Oates and his companions was made by an 
undoubted Whig, Dr. Burnet, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury :— 

“ It was the bishop’s advice to restrain the vio- 
lence with which the prosecutors of the plot seemed 
determined to act; he pointed out the contradictions 
that occurred in Oates’s narrative, and the incredi- 
bility of many of the circumstances to which he 
swore; he recommended to his friends to take ad- 
vantage of the popular excitement, to obtain a mea- 
sure which should secure the nation from all danger 
from the papists, but ‘not to run too hastily to the 
taking men’s lives upon such testimonies.’ The liberal 
and sensible Lord Holles, notwithstanding hs usu- | 
ally hasty disposition, agreed with this advice, and 
Hallifax was equally incredulous. But these men, | 
usually so influential, had no power to stay the con- | 
flagration that had now commenced. Even the | 
attempt was dangerous; and Burnet, for the advice 
he gave, was execrated by the people, who said that 
he was taking this method to get into the favour of 
the court.” 

Unfortunately there were few who had virtue 
to resist the tempting opportunity of turning a 
nation’s frenzy against their political opponents. 
Undoubtedly there was a plot for bringing in 
popery, and another more dangerous still for 
establishing arbitrary power, but the kings of 
England and France were the contrivers of the 
former, and the loudest persecutors of the papists 
deeply implicated in the latter. Lord Russell 
was perfectly justified in asserting that such a 
conspiracy existed; but can we acquit him of 
permitting vengeance to fall on the innocent 
because the guilty were beyond his reach? 

The result proved the wisdom of the advice 
so often and so vainly given to triumphant fac- 
tion, “* Beware of Nemesis.” ‘The Whigs pursued 
their victory too far: their insisting on the Ex- 
clusion Billgand their profligate attempt to 
shelter the perjured Fitzharris, produced a re- 
action which placed them helplessly at the dis- 
posal of the unscrupulous king. The Rye-house 
plot was the natural offspring of the Popish plot; 

In these cases, 

We gtill have judgment here ; that we but teach 

BI instructions, which being taught, return 

To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 

To our own lips. 

Mr. Cooke labours with some success to connect 
Charles with the conspiracy formed against the 
lives of the leading patriots, and has brought 
strong evidence to prove that Lord Howard was, 
from the beginning, a spy of the court. It must, 
however, be confessed that some of the Whigs, 
but more particularly the turbulent Shaftesbury, 
entertained very dangerous designs; we regret 





to find Mr. Cooke extenuating, or rather de- 
fending, Shaftesbury; to us he has always ap- 
peared the cause of all the merited obloquy that 
fell upon his party. It seems not improbable 
that the violence of the Tory party after the 
execution of Russell and Sydney would have 
led to a new re-action, and restored the Whigs 
to power, but for the death of Charles. The 
accession of James II. seemed to have annihi- 
lated their faction, and their first ray of hope, 
soon followed by their greatest triumph, came 
from their adversaries. The revolution of 1688, 
which we have been accustomed to call “ glo- 
rious,” was, in its commencement, a Tory move- 
ment, and so continued almost to its close, 
“The declaration,” which furnished the first 
pretext for constitutional opposition,-was in truth 
a Whig measure, and would have been received 
as such but for the doubts entertained of the 
king’s sincerity :— 

“ Having thus lost the Tories, James entertained 
the ridiculous notion of gaining over the Whigs. It 
was amusing to hear this man, who was so systemati- 
cally a bigot and a persecutor, that, restrained from 
persecuting in behalf of his own religion, he satisfied 
his predilections for the torture in behalf of another, 
now suddenly grown eloquent in favour of Christian 
charity, and insisting upon the duty of universal 
toleration. In accordance with this new design, he, 
in April, published his celebrated declaration of in- 
dulgence, repealing all sanguinary and penal laws 
in matters of religion; he declared all his subjects 
equally capable of employments, and suppressed all 
oaths and tests to the contrary.” 

The Tories resented this declaration, and the 
most revered heads of their party presented a 
petition which was not very consistent with their 
principles :— 

“ The language of this petition affords a striking 
proof of the amelioration which the events of a few 
months had caused in the Tory creed. The most 
revered members of a party, whose organ had, upon 
James’s accession, promised an unconditional and 
unlimited obedience, now dared to call in question 
the exercise of a prerogative which the courts of law 
had solemnly decided to be inherent in the crown ; 
and, restrained by the rules of courtesy from avow- 
ing the real motives of their refusal, they even con- 
descended to found it upon an affection for the laws, 
and an unwillingness to acknowledge an illegal pre- 


| rogative, * * 


“ The Oxford decree, three years before, marked 
the extreme flood of Toryism. This petition is the 
first evidence of its ebb. Its language, resting the 
refusal, not upon the danger such a toleration would 
cause to their religion—the most natural topic for a 
body of ecclesiastics—but upon the constitutional 
point of the illegality of the dispensing power, was 
bolder than any which James had heard since he 
had become king. His parliament had presumed 
only to make oblique complaints, and when they 
addressed James to dismiss those whom he then pro- 


| tected, by the exercise of his dispensing power, they 


almost recognised that power, by offering to compen- 
sate them for the loss of their appointments. The 
bishops now afforded a proof of a remarkable revul- 
sion of feeling within those few months; shaming a 
house of commons by the firmness of their oppo- 
sition, speaking not only as churchmen, but as citi- 
zens, and struggling for the preservation of the state, 
as well as the integrity of the church, they either 
proved that the Tories were become conscious of the 
fallacy of their political dogmas, and were approxi- 
mating to those of the Whigs, or if the alliance were 
temporary and insincere, they, at least, acknow- 


| ledged the superiority of the party they affected to 


join ; and, in adopting their language, rendered that 
homage which hypocrisy always yields to that she 
imitates.” 

We need not write the history of the result, 
the Tories sheltering their abandonment of prin- 
ciple under the pretence of the illegitimacy of 
the Prince of Wales, supported William IIT.’s 
invasion, as an assertion of the claims of the 
Princess Mary. But the movement, once begun, 
was too rapid in its progress for their manage- 
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ment; the Whigs took the lead, and while their 
adversaries shrunk back “ affrighted at the sound 
themselves had made,” secured the ascendency. 
They lost it again, from the old cause, grasping 
at too much power; but their adversaries were 
compelled, by the pressure of the times, to be- 
come a Tory ministry acting on Whig principles, 
and, through the reigns of William and Anne, 
the names of the two parties were rather the 
watchwords of factions than the expression of 
great political differences. 

Towards the close of Anne’s reign the Tories 
seemed fast falling into the Jacobitism to which 
their principles naturally led them, and they 
would certainly have made an effort to give the 
throne to the old Pretender, if that prince could 
have been persuaded to conform to the Esta- 
blished Church. But the intrigues of party just 
before the accession of the House of Hanover, 
are objects of curiosity rather than interest, and 
we must content ourselves with referring to Mr. 
Cooke’s analysis of the intrigues that disturbed 
the court, and hastened the death of Anne. 

There is one omission in Mr. Cooke’s History 
too important to be passed over; he has neg- 
lected to examine the causes that led the mer- 
cantile and monied interests to be usually 
identified with the Whigs, while the agricul- 
turists generally belonged to the Tory party. 
Neither do we think that he has sufficiently 
directed attention to the fact of the democracy 
being often led by scions of the most ancient 
and illustrious houses, while their opponents 
were generally headed by the newly enrolled. 
From one of Mr. Cooke's positions we must 
record our dissent: he seems to think that the 
British nation almost proved its unfitness for 
liberty by the apathy with which the fate of the 
patriots who suffered for the Rye-house plot was 
regarded. He must have forgotten how these 
very patriots had prepared the nation for delu- 
sion by the encouragement they had given to 
Oates, and that Dryden's well-known line is far 
more applicable to the Rye-house than to the 
Popish _ 


Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tales in Verse, by Mary Howitt.—This child's 
book contains more true poetry than many a score 
of the volumes which are published now-a-days for 
the benefit of the full-grown ; and we should assur- 
edly have done our readers and ourselves the plea- 
sure of making it the subject of a separate and ex- 
tended article, had it not been, for the most part, a 
reprint of verses which have appeared elsewhere. 
No one who has written for children understands the 
duties of her difficult task better than Mary Howitt: 
she knows the things they love best to see and hear, 
and sets these forth in a garniture of intense, and 
quaint, and touching phraseology, which none appre- 
ciate more surely than children, though they cannot 
give a reason for their liking. Her tales have all 
the charm of the old nursery song, with none of its 
silliness: we could prove this assertion by a hundred 
quotations from the most childish poems in the 
pretty volume before us ; but in making our extracts 
we will rather advance a few years further, and select 
what must delight readers of every age. We should 
have taken the ‘Olden Times,’ which reads like a 
series of Stothard’s pictures turned into verse, had it 
not been already too popular to require further in- 
troduction. What can be better of their kind, than 
the following ? 

The Snow-drop. 

The snow-drop! ’Tis an English flower, 

And grows beneath our garden trees ; 
For every heart it has a dower, 

And old and dear remembrances! 
All look upon it and straightway 
Recall their youth like yesterday, 
Their sunny years when forth they went, 
Wandering in measureless content; 
Their little plot of garden ground ; 
The mossy orchard’s quiet bound ; 
Their father's house, so free from care, 
And the familiar faces there! 





The household voices kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning — hushed and gone! 
The mother that was sure to greet 
Their coming with a welcome tone ; 
The brothers that were children then, 
Now, anxious, toiling, thoughtful men ; 
And the kind sister whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth— 
These come back to the soul supine, 
Flower of the Spring, at look of thine, 
And thou, among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone ! 
Unchanged—unchanged !—the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly— 
And now beside the peasant’s door 
Awakes his little children’s glee, 
Even as it filled his heart with joy 
Beside his mother’s door, a boy !— 
The same—and to his heart it brings 
The freshness of those vanished springs! 
Bloom then, fair flower, in sun and shade, 
For deep thought in thy cup is laid; 
And careless children, in their glee, 
A sacred memory make of thee! 
Life among the Mountains. 

The splintered, northern mountains lay 
All round about my mother’s dwelling, 
All full of craggy hollows grey, . 

Where ice-cold, sparkling streams were welling. 


Upon the mountains lay the snow, 

Far gleaming snows that melted never; 
And deeply, darkly, far below, 

Went sounding on, a lonely river. 


Upon the mountain summits hung 
The tempest-clouds so darkly scowling, 
And winds in caverned hollows sung, 
Like unto desert creatures howling. 


Day after day the sunshine slept, 

Night after night the moon was hidden; 
And rain and wind about us kept, 

Week after week, like guests unbidden. 


And many a time the deep snows fell, 
In the dark months of winter weather ; 

And quite shut in our mountain dell, 
We, and our lonely flock together. 


We had a little flock of sheep, 

I herded them both night and morning ; 
My mother in the house did keep, 

Her busy wheel for ever turning. 


What joy it was, as I brought them round, 
Into their pen, at nightfall darkling, 

To hear the old wheel’s droning sound, 
And see the cheerful wood-fire sparkling ! 


On stilly eves, beside my flock, 

The sounds I heard wiil haunt me ever, 
The eagle rising from the rock, 

The wind-borne roaring of the river: 


The gathering of the coming storm, 
Like far-off angry giants talking ; 

The grey mist like a ghostly form 
Over the ridgy mountain stalking! 


I saw, I heard, I loved them all; 
My days and nights were never weary, 
Though many a passing guest would call 
My life forlorn, those mountains dreary. 
Would I were back among the hiils ; 
Could see the heath and scent the gowan, 
Would I could hear those sounding rills, 
And sit beneath the lonely rowan! 
But our little flock of sheep are gone, 
Like snowy clouds in moonlight flying ; 
And my mother lies "neath the churchyard stone, 
With long, dry bent-grass round her sighing! 
Pilgrims. 
With hoary hair, and bent with age, 
He goes forth on his pilgrimage, 
An old man from his forest-cell, 
With sandalled feet, and scallop shell ; 
His sight is dim, his steps are slow, 
And pain and hardship must he know, 
An old, way-faring man, alone, 
And yet his spirit bears him on. 
For what? the holy place to see ; 
To kneel upon Mount Calvary, 
Golgotha’s dreary bound to trace, 
To traverse every desert place, 
In which the Saviour trod of yore ; 
For this he beareth travel sore, 
Hunger and weariness and pain, 
Nor longeth for his home again ! 
Now see another pilgrim, gay, 
And heartsome as a morn in May; 
Young, beautiful, and brave and strong, 
As a wild stag he bounds along ; e 
Mountains his path may not impede: 
The winds and waters serve his need. 
He is a pilgrim bound to see 
All the old lands in poesy ; 
At antique cross and altar-stone, 
And where dim pagan rites were done ; 
In groves; by springs; on mountains hoar; 
In classic vale; by classic shore ; 
Where wise men walked ; where brave men fell; 
Or tale of love hath left its spell, 
It matters not—his foot is there, 
Joyful to breathe of classic air ; 
Joyful on classic forms to gaze, 
And call back light from ancient days.— 





It is a fond and ardent quest, 

And leaves its pilgrim ill at rest! 
Behold, once more !—From youth to age 

Man goeth on a pilgrimage ; 

Or rich or poor, unwise or wise, 

Before each one this journey lies ; 

*Tis to a land afar, unknown, 

Yet where the great of old are gone, 

Poet and patriot, sage and seer ; 

All whom we worship or revere 

This awful pilgrimage have made,— 

Have passed to the dim land of shade. 

Youth, with his radiant locks, is there ; 

And old men with their silver hair; 

And children sportive in their glee ;— 

A strange and countless company ! 

Ne’er on that land gazed human eyes; 

Man’s science hath not traced its skies, 

Nor mortal traveller e’er brought back 

Chart of that journey’s fearful track. 
Thou art a pilgrim to that shore,— 

Like them, thou canst return no more ! 

Oh, gird thee, for thou needest strength 

For the way’s peril as its length ; 

Oh, faint not by the way, nor heed 

Dangers nor lures, nor check thy speed : 

So, God be with thee, pilgrim blessed, 

Thou journe yest to the Lanp or Rest! 

This book will bring pure, and pleasant, and 
cheerful thoughts, to many an English fireside. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XXI.; Circum. 
navigation of the Globe.—This volume should more 
properly have been entitled the History of Maritime 
Discovery in the Pacific Ocean. It contains a very 
well digested account of the principal voyages to the 
Polynesian Archipelago, from Magellan to Cook; 
the life of the latter navigator is enriched with much 
new information derived from family papers, and 
contains a fac-simile of his original observations of 
the celebrated transit of Venus in 1769. 

Evils of the State of Ireland—Mr. Revans, Secre- 
tary to the late Poor Law Commission in Ireland, 
has given us in this work the result of his observa- 
tions on the state of the labouring population in that 
country. Their condition he describes to be as bad 
as can possibly be conceived, and he sees no chance 
of their amendment, unless a public provision be 
made for the destitute able-bodied. His facts are 
undeniable, his reasoning on them calm and well. 
considered. Without pronouncing any opinion on 
his conclusions, we may say that they are manifestly 
the result of much attention and extensive know. 
ledge of the subject. 

Wheeler's History of Manchester—The most in- 
teresting portion of this work, the history of the 
growth of the cotton trade, has been anticipated in 
our review of Mr. Baines’s work, (see Atheneum, 
No. 382). Mr. Wheeler has shown very creditable 
industry in collecting information, but he has not 
arranged it in an interesting form ; his style is heavy, 
and his anecdotes are so overlaid with words, that all 
their spirit is destroyed. 

Knapp’s Life of Eddy—Mr. Eddy, frequently 
called the American Howard, was a zealous philan- 
thropist, who devoted his whole life to the service of 
his fellow creatures. His life of active usefulness 
offers little of exciting incident, but it contains much 
to cheer those who labour in the cause of humanity, 
by showing, that their reward, though delayed, is 
certain,—and that the world, though slow, is sure, in 
learning the important lesson that enlightened phil- 
anthropy is the wisest policy. 

Anthon’s Sallust.—The two political pamphlets of 
Sallust, which it has pleased the world to call His- 
tories, will ever, like the Letters of Junius, hold a 
high place in the esteem of those who desire to study 
the nature of constitutional parties. Toa classical 
student they present more than ordinary difficulties, 
partly arising from their nature, for a pamphleteer 
assumes as notorious what a historian is bound to 
describe; partly from the subject which involves the 
consideration of the principal questions mooted be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratic parties at 
Rome, but principally from the author's. affectation 
of archaism and a sententious style, which necessarily 
leads to obscurity. Such an author has been for- 
tunate in falling to the share of so diligent a com- 
mentator as Professor Anthon; he leaves no allusion 
untraced, no difficulty unravelled, no doubtful point 
uninvestigated. The historical and geographical 
indexes are replete with information, and the student 
who diligently uses this edition will acquire more 
knowledge of the political condition of Rome to- 
wards the close of the republic, than from any other 
book with which we are acquainted. 
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Thorn’s Union of Church and State Antiscriptural. 
_The subject of this volume is one we cannot en- 
tertain; but it is only justice to say, that the author 
is perfectly free from controversial rancour, and dis- 
cusses very stimulating topics with candour, calmness, 

mper. 
= Church and Dissent, by Edward Osler.—A 
very temperate, but, in some instances, not a very 
judicious, defence of the Church Establishment. 

A Compendium of the Operations of the New Poor 
Law Act.—This pamphlet, the production of a plain, 
practical man, details the mode in which the New 
Poor Laws have operated in Kent, and the benefi- 
cial results that they have produced on the condition 
of the agricultural population. 

On the Magistracy of England.—An earnest re- 
commendation of Mr. Hume’s bill for regulating the 
county rates. 





List of New Books.—The Son of Duplicity, royal 12mo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—The Gleaner, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Guide to Bury 
St. Edmunds, 12mo. 4s. bds. — Astoria, by Washington 
Irving, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6:2. bds.—Hoppus’s Sketch of 
the Continent in 1835, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, bds.—White’s 
Tithe Act, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s Cabinet of Gems, dto. 2is. cl—The Keepsake, 
1837, 8vo. 2ls.; large paper, 52s. 6d. silk.—Heath’s Book 
of Beauty, 1827, Svo. 2is.; large paper, 52s. 6d. mor.— 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, 1837, 4to. 21s. cl.— 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, 1837, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Christian 
Keepsake, 1837, 8vo. 15s. mor.— Lee on Mineral Springson 
the Continent, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— Elkington on the Human 
Skeleton, fc. 7s. bds.—Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing, 4th edit. &8vo. 6s. bds.—Beauties of Gilsland, royal 
12mo. 3s. cl. — Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 
1837, 4to. 2s. swd.—The Diary of a Désennuyée 2 vols. 

t Svo. 2nd edit. 21s. bds.—T'wo Months at Kilkee, by 
oe Knott, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Scottish Christian Herald, 8vo. 
Vol. I. Part I. 4s. cl.—Manning’s Proceedings in the Court 
of Revision, 12mo, 10s. 6d. bds.—Leslie’s {Miss) One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Receipts for Pastry Cakes and Sweetmeats, 
12mo. 2s. swd.— Ellis’s British Tariff, 1836-7, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—Thornton’s Temper sweetened, 18mo. 1s. cl.—One Hun- 
dred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, Vol. II. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 
Behold the world’s great wonder, 
The sovereign Star arise, 

*Mid ocean’s sweet low thunder, 
Earth’s silence, and the skies"! 


The sea’s rough slope ascending, 
He steps in all his beams ! 
Each wave beneath him bending, 
His throne of glory seems! 


Of red clouds round and o’er him 
His canopy is rolled! 

The broad ooze burns before him, 
A field of the cloth of gold! 


Now strike his proud pavilion, 
He mounts the blue sublime, 
And showers, in many a million, 
Blessings from clime to clime ! 


G.D. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
SOLITARY THINKER. 

Or all the ruins on which the eye of man can 
gaze, or on which his memory can dwell, none are 
more painfully sublime than the ruins of humanity ; 
—and what are they? Not the deep furrow which 
time ploughs on the cheeks, or the silvery white- 
ness with which years cover the head—not the 
curved spine, which bows the face to the earth as if 
looking for a grave to rest in; for the wrinkled 
cheek, and the bleached head, and the stooping 
frame, are the appropriate accompaniments of old 
age, and as beautiful in the system of life, as winter 
with its leafless trees and frozen streams in the sys- 
tem of the seasons ;—but the ruins of humanity are 
seen in wrinkles which time has not made, in a 
frame trembling with anxiety, shaken by sorrow, 
humbled by sin, withered by despair—when the 
beauty of youth is gone, and the beauty of age has 
not supplied its place: ’tis as melancholy as snow 
in harvest. 

How often does it happen that impressions from 
natural scenery, or from human passions and in- 
terests, come upon us with all the life and light 
of poetry; but when we attempt to convey a 
similar impression to others, forthwith that which 





was poetry in its recipience becomes flat prose in 
its utterance: like fairy-money, that seems gold 
when you receive it, but turns to dust and dry leaves 
when you come to spend it. 

Wonderful are the powers of the microscope, 
opening to our eyes a new world of being, and 
bringing us acquainted with forms and modes of 
existence, of which heretofore we had no conception 
or apprehension. But is there no moral microscope, 
by means of which we may look more deeply into 
the human heart, and see more closely the cur- 
rent of human thoughts, and the working of human 
feelings? Yes, sympathy, by means of which hu- 
manity is opened to us, and we are brought to the 
knowledge of mental emotions and characteristics 
quite as interesting, and as much generally over- 
looked, as those forms of physical existence which 
are revealed to us by the aid of the microscope ; 
and thus we learn that the moral world is as full 
of active thoughts and feelings as the material world 
is of curious and beautiful forms of existence. 


The following questions and answers are of ex- 
tensive application :— 
Q. How many sorts of people are there in the | 
world ?— 4. Two. 
Q. Which be they ?—4. Knaves and fools. | 
Q. Which are you?—A. Neither. 


Law perplexes many points; but it has made 
one clear which, without its assistance, would have | 
remained for ever in darkness; for it tells us at | 
what period of his life a man arrives at years of | 
discretion ; and but for this information who could 
guess it? When a young gentleman has come into 
possession of broad lands and a good store of wealth, 
and takes his station at the gaming table till he 
loses all that he has the power of losing ;—when a 
young lady at the age of twenty and one years, 
emancipated by the law from parental control and 
all authority of guardianship, marries her father’s 
groom, or gives her hand and fortune to a notorious 
gambler ;—when a middle-aged gentleman, who has 
lived many years carefully avoiding an indiscreet 
marriage, guarding himself warily against the fasci- 
nations of beauty, and priding himself on his policy, 
at length marries his cook,—we should hardly be- 
lieve, if the law had not told us so, that either of 
these parties had arrived at years of discretion. 
What is discretion? We all have it; it comes to 
us by Act of Parliament the very day that we have 
completed one-and-twenty years, and it sticks to us 
through life by virtue of the same. The real 
meaning of the word “discretion” is not that we 
know how to go alone, but that our leading strings 
are cut, and we must go alone as well as we can. 











ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN NATURALISTS. 
Jena, 26th Sept. 1836. 
Ir will be remembered that although this German 





Scientific Meeting be the original and parent Society, 
it is more limited than the British in respect to the | 
branches of science that it embraces. Its limitations, 

however, refer alone to the objects of its researches, | 
as it admits as a member every person who has pub- | 
lished a book upon any subject of natural philosophy, 

pathology, or medicine ; as members without right | 
of suffrage, all who occupy themselves theoretically 
or practically with the above-mentioned subjects ; 
and as visitors and audience, all amateurs thereof. 
By all these several classes the meeting at Jena 
was numerously attended; and amongst the dis- | 
tinguished persons who were present, were the | 
Grand Dukes of 8. Weimar-Eisenach, and of Ol- 
denburg ; the Duke of 8. Altenburg; the hereditary 
Prince of S. Weimar-Eisenach, and the Princes 
George of S. Altenburg, and Edward of 8. Weimar- 
Eisenach ; and between twenty and thirty ministers 
and official dignitaries, civil and military, of the 
principalities of S. Weimar, Oldenburg, and S. Al- 
tenburg. Amongst the most distinguished mem- 
bers were—Alexander von Humboldt, Counts Mun- 
ster and Sternberg, von Lillrow, Tilesius, von Thiele, 
von Tiirckheim, von Buch, von Froriep, von Streuve, 
von Hoff, Nees von Esenbeck, Neefis, Midler, 
Lichtenstein, Ehrenberg, Weber, Cotta, D’Oleire, 
Trommsdorff, Feune, Kries, Hansen, Brandes, Sachs, 
Kunze, Reichenbach, Reum, Valentin, Rieninger, 
Textor, Fuchs, Géppert, Kruckenberg, Schweitzer, 
Wendt, Unger, Muncke, Rosenberger, Miintz, 





Busch, Metscherlich, Carus, Kunth, Kieser, Zenker, 
two Starks, two Succows, Voigt, Huschke, Bach- 
mann, Fischer, Fries, Débereiner, Wackenroder, 
&c. From Great Britain: Professors Daubeny of 
Oxford, Graham of Glasgow, Kane of Dublin, the 
Irish Chief Baron Joy, and Messrs. Joy, Tombs, 
Percival Johnson, and Norton Wright. From Rus- 
sia: Generals Czeffky and Sabloukoff; Messrs. 
Golonin, Pischke, Peterson, Eichwald of Wilna, &c. 
From Belgium, M. d’Homalins d*Hallay. From the 
Netherlands, Baron de Westreenen de Tiellandt. 
From Switzerland, M. Luc Mazelet, M.D. of Lau- 
sanne. From Greece, Dr. Riser of Athens; and 
from Mexico, M. Friedricks. For the accommoda- 
tion of all these learned persons, great preparations 
had been made; and the Grand-Ducal and Acade- 
mical Libraries and Museums, as well as private 
scientific collections and cabinets, were freely opened 
for their use. The general meetings, of which there 
were four, were held in the hall of the University, 
which was enlarged for the occasion. 

The first of these general meetings was opened 
by Geheime Hofrath (Privy Councillor) Dr. Kieser, 
with an eloquent speech, in which, after welcom- 
ing the assembly to Jena, and alluding to the ob- 
jects and condition of the University, and dwelling 
upon the great philosophers and naturalists whom 
Jena has produced, he took a sketch of the history 
of the German Association. Fifteen years ago this 
consisted of only thirteen persons, and was scarcely 
noticed in Germany ; it last year numbered at its 
assemblage 500 members, and now attracts associates 
and friends not only from every corner of Germany, 
but also from every part of Europe, and even from 
beyond the Atlantic. In imitation of this Association, 
others had been established in England, France, the 
Netherlands, and America. Dr. Kieser concluded 
with a few general remarks, and, after some formal 
business, papers and scientific communications from 
different parts of Europe were laid before the meet- 
ing, Dr. Midler, of Berlin, gave a description of the 
structure of the moon, exhibiting a complete map of 
its surface. Amongst other remarkable points, he 
invited attention to the annular mountains, and their 
probable origin from gaseous (not volcanic) erup- 
tions, and refuted the error of supposing the moon 
to contain any reservoirs of water. Professor Gép- 
pert, of Breslau, exhibited specimens of artificial 
petrifactions, which he obtained by impregnation of 
animal and vegetable substances with metals, car- 
bonic acid, salts, and subsequent slow combustion. 
One of the most interesting papers was that of Ho- 
frath Osann, of Wiirzburg, respecting the periodical 
rise and fall of the Kissengen saline spring, recurring 
ten times in four-and-twenty hours. This spring 
abounds in carbonic acid gas; and, to the subterra- 
nean pressure of this elastic gas, perpetually engen- 
dered by a neighbouring volcano, which, though ex- 
ternally extinct, probably still internally survives, 
Mr. Osann ascribes the rise of the water—its fall 
to the diminution of pressure by the escape of 
the gas. 

The Association now divided itself into seven Sec- 
tions, of the proceedings of each of which we pro- 
ceed to give a short account. 

Section I.—Puysico-Cuemicar, Science.—This 
Section is formed by the union of two original Sec- 
tions, and consequently contains a double set of of- 
ficers.—_Geh. Hofrath Muncke, President for Mathe- 
matics and Physics; Hofrath Débereiner for Che- 
mistry ; Hofrath Osann, Secretary for Mathematics 
and Physics; Professor G. Suckow, for Chemistry. 

September 20.—Hofrath Débereiner exhibited 
some octohedral crystals of arsenic acid, obtained 
by artificial sublimation during the process of copper- 
smelting. M. Winckler, of Zwingenberg produced 
several new preparations of acids, animal and vege- 
table, and Professor Dulk the results of his endea- 
vours to crystallize succinic acid in salts, crystallo- 
graphically characterized by Neumann, of Kénigs- 
berg. Ritter von Holger explained his method of 
producing the pure tanning principle by means of 
vitriolic ether, and exhibited a new substance, obtain- 
ed from the root of the tormentil. Geh. Hof. 
Muncke delivered a discourse upon ‘ Telluric Mag- 
netism, as influenced by the heat of the bottom of 
the sea ;’ Professor Dove, of Berlin, another upon the 
‘Circular Polarization of Light, by heat and pres- 
sure,’ exhibiting his experiments; and Hofr. Tile- 
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sius, another upon ‘ Land and Sea Typhons’—which 
last he ascribes to submarine volcanic eruptions. 

September 21.—Hofr. Dibereiner communicated 
information received respecting Schwerd’s description 
of some phenomena of the refraction of light, and Mr. 
Cross’s discovery* of the influence of electricity upon 
crystallization, together with corroborative statements, 
taken by Dr. Neef from the London Atheneum, 
upon the conversion of yellow sulphate of copper to 
grey by electricity. This was followed by discussions 
upon certain acids, upon the amalgamation of metals, 
and the separation and generation of gases. Geh. 
Hofr. Fries read a communication from Hof. 
Schottin, of Késtritz, respecting an iron mortar, ren- 
dered magnetic by lightning, and a project of Pro- 
fessor Gensler, for driving machinery by electricity ; 
and Dr. Messerschmidt endeavoured, unsuccessfully, 
to disprove the repulsion of identically electric poles. 

September 23.—Hoftr. Dobereiner read various 
communications; one from the Russian Major- 
General Tscheffskin, upon the waste of gold and 
silver during calcination; besides communications 
from M. de Mons, Prot. Hiinefeld, of Griefswald, 
Apothecary Remer, and Hofr. Brande, relating 
chiefly to the component ingredients of mineral 
waters, their action upon the animal body, and the 
nature of some animal and vegetable products. Prof- 
tessor Mitscherlich exhibited some artificial minerals 
and spars, and made some remarks upon volcanic 
operations. 

September 24, 25, and 26.—Various statements 
were made, and discourses delivered, upon electri- 
city, magnetism, crystallization, and petrifaction, of 
less general interest than those we have specified. 
Some mechanical improvements were exhibited, 
others described, and several books were presented 
by their authors to the Section. 

Section Il._Grotocy, Grocrarny, and Minr- 
raLocy.—President, Count Munster; Secretary, D. 
Cotta. 

September 20.—The geological formation ofa part 
of Thuringia was described, as also the peculiarities 
of the copper-mine of Camsdorf; and the vegetable 
and animal remains found in various beds of coal. 
On the 21st Professor Gippert produced his artificial 
petrifactions; and Geh. Medicinalrath Otto, of 
Breslau, some valuable petrifactions from Silesia— 
the most remarkable of which was a new species of 
zoophyte, from the chalk formation. 

September 23—was chiefly occupied with the in- 
spection of gold, silver, and platinum ores, from 
Siberia, shown by General 'Tschetikin, and of fossil 
remains of animals, including infusoria, and plants 
from ditferent places, brought by different members 
—for which purpose the Botanical Section united 
itself to the Geological. Herr Laspe exhibited an 
aerolite, that fell near Gera, October 13th, 1819. 

September 24—was occupied by several statements 
and discourses upon geological and mineralogical 
subjects, the most interesting of which was a commu- 
nication from Staatsrath von Struve, respecting a 
shower of aerolites that fell in the government of 
Orenburg, a.v. 1824, Upon the 25th and 26th more 
fossil remains of animals, of known and unknown 
species, were exhibited; but the specimens were 
chiefly of minerals, of different formations and posi- 
tions, in different German localities. Secretary 
Cotta stated, that at Hohnstein, in Saxony, the gra- 
nite is found to lie 1000 feet above the sandstone; 
and he recommended to the attention of the Associ- 
ation a proposal of Herr Godefroi to institute geolo- 
gical researches throughout Germany, at the common 
expense of all lovers and students of geology. 
Staatsrath von Eichwald communicated his views, 
founded upon experience, corroborative of the, hi- 
therto doubted, double mouth of the Amudarja (the 
Araxes of Herodotus, and Oxus of Strabo), the one 
in the Caspian Sea, the other in the sea of Aral. 

Section I1I.—Puarmacy.—President, Geh. Hofr. 
Trommsdorff ; Secretary, Hofr. Brandes. 

Sept. 21.—Geh. Hofr. Trommsdorff recommended 
a division into a pharmaceutic and a chemical sec- 
tion. The adulteration and purification of zinc was 
then discussed ; the medicinal power of fusel-é/, (em- 
pyreumatic oil) especially that of Jena wine and 
corn-spirits, and the preparation and uses of various 
acids and drugs. The subsequent sittings of this Sec- 
tion were devoted to similar subjects, eminently use- 

* See Report of British Association, Athen. No, 402. 








ful, but which offer nothing sufficiently novel or 
original to command general attention. 

Section IV.—Borany.—President, Count Stern- 
berg; Secretary, Hofr. Reichenbach. 

Sept. 20.—The most important business of this 
Section, upon this day, was a disquisition by Prof. 
Giéppert, upon the developement of caloric within 
the anthers of flowers; aud the exhibition of a Her- 
barium, remarkable for its antiquity, being dated 
A.D. 1574, and professing to have been collected by 
one Hieronymus Harder, of Uberchingen, near Ulm. 
The subsequent sessions were mostly occupied with 
the presentation or exhibition of botanical works, 
especially several Floras. Staatsrath Trinius brought 
forward a treatise upon the structure of grasses, 
which, not being generally approved, was followed 
by a discussion between him, Prof. Kunth, President 
Nees von Esenbeck, and Hofr. Reichenbach, upon 
the anatomical, physiological, and morphological 
differences between the ligular and stipular formed 
species. 

Section V— Anatomy, Puysio.ocy, anv ZooLocy. 
—President, Medicinalrath Lichtenstein ; Secretary, 
Prof. Huschke. 

Sept. 20.—After several discussions, accompanied 
by the exhibition of specimens, upon subdivisions 
of indigenous birds, &c. Prof. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, 
produced a red-water, which he had found on the 
18th near Ziegenhain, and in which he had disco- 
vered two new species of Infusoria. Hofr. Schulz, 
of Griefswald, laid before the meeting animal petri- 
factions, found near Jena. On the 23rd, Collegien- 
rath Brandt, of Petersburg, read a treatise upon 
some little-known species of Russian Mammalia, a 
Russian cormorant, some new exotic birds, &c. Com- 
munications respecting various new anatomical ob- 
servations, especially the motion of juices in the scales 
of the butterfly’s wing, diseases of animal organs, and 
organic deformities, followed. The 24th, 25th, and 
26th, were similarly occupied. Many new works 
upon Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology, were pre- 
sented ; many fossil remains of animals, known and 
unknown, were exhibited, as likewise representations 
of some imperfectly known species. 

An Entomotocicat Section early subdivided 
itself from this Zoological Section. It held it first 
session on the 20th. Hofr. Germar, of Halle, deli- 
vered a lecture upon the antediluvian insects found 
in the Jura chalk formation and brown coal strata. 
The 21st, 23rd, and 24th, were occupied with consi- 
derations upon the senses and habits of insects, and 
upon the ravages perpetrated by some of them upon 
fruits and vegetables. 

Section VI.—Mepicat, Sureicat, anp OssTETRIC 
Scrence.—President, Baron Turkheim ; Secretary, 
Prof. Ulrich. 

Sept. 20.—This Section began its operations, by 
admitting all the medical students at Jena as audi- 
tors and spectators. A conversation followed, be- 
tween Dr. Messerschmidt, of Naumburg, Prof. Sachs, 
of Kénigsberg, Prof. Fuchs, and Baron Turkheim, 
upon the comparative value of the stethoscope, in 
determining the diagnostics of diseases of the heart, 
and on immediate auscultation. Various important 
dissertations and discussions followed upon the action 
of poisons,—the difference between delirium and 
vesania. Dr. Lentin adverted to a course of experi- 
ments upon the re-communication of the vaccine 
virus from children to cows. 

Section VII.—Trcunotocy anv AcricuLturr.— 
President, Prof. Schweitzer ; Secretary, Prof. Pohl. 

This Section commenced its operations Sept. 20, 
by listening to a discourse of Pastor Krause, of Tau- 
padel, upon the necessity of a simple, short, and 
genetic system of nomenclature for all kinds of corn, 


as a means of furthering the scientific knowledge of 


this first of economic products. And it may suffice 
to add, that the labours of this Section appear to 
have been rather prospective than positive; and de- 
signed to attract to agriculture that portion of scien- 
tific attention, of which it has long reaped the benefit 
in this country. 

Sept. 24.._All the active members of the Associ- 
ation, and many of the foreign visitors, were pre- 
sented to the Grand Duke and Duchess at the 
Belvedere ; after which ceremony they dined with 
the Grand Duke and other princes in the great 
Orangery. On rising from table, the whole party 
repaired to the theatre, where Goethe's ‘ Tasso’ 





was performed, and followed by Schiller’s * Bell, ag 
adapted by Goethe to the stage. 

On the second General Meeting, held upon the 
21st, various communications upon subjects of Natural 
Philosophy were laid before the Association; ang 
various discourses upon similar topics, especially the 
boring of Artesian wells, were delivered. Some of 
them have been already noticed under the heads of 
the different Sections, to which they were referred, 
The most curious and interesting was by Hofr, Ca 
of Dresden, upon * An immediate perception by the 
senses, as a substitute for barometrical admeasure- 
ment of height.’ He proved, that when a man rises 
materially above the common level, a peculiar sen- 
sation in the ear always announces the fact; and 
conceived that the connexion of the air-bladder of 
the fish with the auditory organ, may serve as a 
measure of the pressure of the air, according to the 
depth at which the fish swims in the water. 

The third General Meeting was held upon the 
23rd ; and among the communications from abroad 
presented, were the Report of the Fifth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; and a friendly compliment from the So- 
ciety of Natural Philosophy of the Ionian Islands, 
Several curious dissertations were delivered, espe- 
cially one upon the stature of the early Germans, 
which Dr. Schmidt, of Hohenleuben, proved to have 
been much less than is commonly supposed. The 
place of meeting for 1837 was discussed, and Prague 
selected. 

The fourth and last General Meeting was held 
on the 26th of September. It was opened by the 
announcement of a premium on Natural Philosophy, 
founded for the Jena students by the Duke of Saxe- 
Altenburg, in token of his interest in the Scientific 
Association. Then followed communications and 
discourses, amongst the most interesting of which 
were Humboldt’s account of two ascents of the Chim- 
borazo; and a report from Dr. Fitzinger, of Vienna, 
of a zoological discovery in Brazil, by his countryman 
Dr. Natterer, of an animal forming so connecting a 
link between reptiles and fishes, that Dr. Natterer 
classes it with the latter, Dr. Fitzinger with the 
former. Dr. Kieser closed the meeting with a short 
and appropriate address. 








JUSSIEU. 

Tue French newspapers have announced the death, 
at the age of eighty-nine, of the celebrated botanist, 
Mons. Antoine Laurent de Jussieu. We cannot 
suffer this melancholy event to pass by without offer- 
ing our humble tribute to the memory of so excellent 
a man and profound a philosopher—the great and 
successful antagonist of Linneus in his favourite 
field of Natural History, and the founder of the pre- 
sent school of Systematic Botany. Called at the 
early age of twenty-two to assume the duties of Bota- 
nical Demonstrator in the Jardin du Roi, in room 
of Lemonnier, the physician of Louis XVI. Jus- 
sieu was led from the very beginning of his career 
to occupy himself with the affinities and analogies 
of plants; and he speedily acquired a knowledge of 
such subjects far,beyond that of his day. He saw 
clearly that the artificial system of Linnzus was more 
specious than solid; and that it had the intolerable 
fault of leading those who adopted it to a superficial 
and unphilosophical mode of studying. At the same 
time he was not less alive to the defects of the sys- 
tems of his countrymen Tournefort and Adanson, 
which were the only natural methods of arrangement 
at that time known; for the works of Ray, upon 
which they were founded, had become obsolete. This 
led Jussieu to investigate for himself the principles 
upon which the mutual relations of plants are to be 
determined ; and, after nineteen years of study, he 
found himself able to lay before the world his ideas, 
in his celebrated *‘ Genera Plantarum,’ which at once 
elevated its author to the highest rank among bota- 
nists, and created a new era in science; for it re- 
duced to a definite form all those important circum. 
stances upon which natural affinity depends, and 
proved that the points which Linneus had found 
inappreciable and intangible, were susceptible of 
being clearly stated and methodically disposed. The 
possibility of doingthishad been generally disbelieved, 
and that was one of the greatest causes of the slow 
progress of systematic botany previous to 1789, the 
year in which the ‘Genera’ appeared. From that 
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time forward it advanced with rapid strides in those 
countries where men were to be found capable of 
appreciating the profound views of its learned author. 
In England, it met with little notice till the year 
1810, when Brown’s Prodromus of the New Holland 
Flora was ushered into the world: up to that time 
Botany, under the evil influence of a self-created 
leader, was with us in a state of torpor. As soon as 
the principles of Jussieu and his follower Brown 
began to become known, they spread rapidly in this 
country, and the science from that period began to 
revive. The ‘ Genera Plantarum’ was the only special 
work that its author ever published. All that he 
subsequently produced consisted of separate memoirs 
upon parts of his great work, in which he altered, or 
added to what he had therein stated, or proposed 
improvements, as his sources of knowledge became 
more extended. For many years he has been dead 
to science, in consequence of the failure of his eye- 
sight ; and has been exclusively occupied in an ex- 
emplary attention to his duties in private life, while 
his chair of botany has been worthily filled by his 
son Adrien, who inherits the talent and reputation 
of his father. The last illness of Jussieu was sudden 
and short; his body was already bowed down with 
the weight of years ; his hearing as well as his sight 
had failed him ; although his faculties are said to 
have otherwise remained but little impaired ; and at 
last, to use the words of a correspondent, “sa mort 
fut moins un malheur qu’un apothéose.” After the 
manner of the French, a funeral oration was pro- 
nounced over his grave ; and Mons. Mirbel, to whom 
this sacred duty was intrusted, is said to have per- 
formed his melancholy task with an eloquence, good 
taste, and feeling, most worthy of his own high repu- 
tation. J.L. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ar the moment of publication, the news has 
reached us of the successful arrival of the Euphrates 
steamer at Bussora, with Col. Chesney on board, 
and that the officers and crew were all well. 

A slight pulsation—for we can hardly call it life— 
appears in the publishing world, and a few books, 
besides the Annuals, are beginning to venture forth ; 
the heralds, we trust, of a fuller and more substan- 
tial company. We thought we had been warned 
of all the ephemera that were to come—the Amulet, 
by the way, it may be said, “ has died, and made no 
sign”—but, within the last day or two, we have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Chapman & Hall three specimen 
plates ofa forthcoming volume, the said plates being 
printed in oil colours, with the intention of furnish- 
ing fac-similes of the original coloured drawings. Two 
of these are architectural, after Prout and Holland ; 
the richness of effect of the interior of the Lady 
Chapel, Warwick, by the latter, is effectively and 
faithfully rendered ; the third, from Miss F. Cor- 
baux’s ‘Carrier Pigeon,’ is hot, thin, and tawdry. 
As we may not notice the new prints of the season 
for a while, we may also as well mention here having 
received Miss Wallace’s * Twelve Sketches of Mac- 
ready’s Attitudes in Ion;? one or two of these re- 
call the actor to us; concerning the rest, it will be 
more courteous in us to keep silence. 

The theatrical world seems just now to have mo- 
nopolized all the activity of the sister domains of 
art and science. Mr. Bulwer’s play of * La Valliere’ 
is on the eve of coming out at Covent Garden, and 
there is no end of the promises of Drury Lane ; one 
—and it is a promise—is of a new grand opera by 
Ries, as yet unperformed in Germany, to be con- 
ducted by the composer in person. Sundry good 
new Italian singers, and an opera buffa, to commence 
at the close of November, are still promised us. In 
Paris the musical amateurs are looking for Nieder- 
mayer’s * Stradella’ at the French Opera, and Costa’s 
‘Malek Adhel,’ and Marliani’s ‘ Ildegonda,’ and 
Donnizetti’s ‘ Belisario,’ at the Italian Opera. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

CLOSES for the Winter Season ‘THIS DAY, (Saturpay 
October 22nd)—TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at Florenc I ; 






Lo and the VILLAGE of 

ALAGNA, in Piedmont.—* The new picture at the Diorama 

ought to be most popular, for, as a work of Art, it has hardly 

been equalled by any previous exhibition.”—“The much-ad- 

mired Interior of Santa Croce.”"— Atheneum, March 19 & April 2. 
Open from 10 till 5. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 18.—An interesting display of productions took 
place at the meeting on the above day. We observed 
fine plants of the admired Cattleya Loddigesii, On- 
cidium ciliatum, Zygopetalum Mackaii, Mazillaria 
Deppii, and other Orchides, collections of dahlias 
and roses, a seedling chrysanthemum of much merit, 
Strelitzia humilis, a species of Cassia, Cypripedium 
insigne,and specimens of a new hardy variety of oak 
from Messrs. Fennessey, of Waterford. The collec- 
tion of fruit comprised a Valencia melon, black 
Hamburgh and black Prince grapes, and excellent 
varieties of pear. The Duchesse d’Angouléme pears 
were remarkably fine, being equal in size to those 
usually received from the more favourable climate 
of Jersey; and the Marie Louise, Brown Beurré, 
Gansell’s Bergamot, (the two last from standards,) 
Seckle and Beurré d’Angleterre, maintained their 
high character. The Comte de Lamy, and Bon 
Chrétien fondant varieties were this year inferior. 

It was announced that Knightian medals had been 
awarded to Messrs. Rollisson for the Orchideous 
plants, to Mr. Glenny for the Dahlias, and a Bank. 
sian medal to Mr. Chandler for the seedling Chry- 
santhemun, respectively exhibited by them. 

Joseph Edlmann, Esq., and Thomas Eldrid, Esq., 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE: after which 
FRA-DIAVOLO. 
On Monday, A Tragedy, in which Mr. Epmunp Forrest will 


pear. 
Tuesday, THE RED MASK; after which THE DUCHESS OF 
ORMOND. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
This Evening, THE FREEBOOTERS; after which THE MAN 
ABOUT TOWN; and MISCHIEF MAKING, 
On Monday, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH ( Kolia, Miss P. Horton; 
Donald, Mr. Fraser); with THE PACHA’S BRIDAL. 
Friday, November 4, a Variety of Entertainments for the Benefit 
of az. Hupson, Box Book-keeper. 


OLYMPIC, 

This Evening, COURT FAVOUR, or Private and Confidential, 
(Lucy Morton, Madame Vestris): after which, second time, / 
PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR ( Christopher Strap, the Cobbler, Mr. 

s ; Nanny Strap, Mrs. Orger); with LOVE IN A COT- 

TAGE (Mr, C. Mulgrave, Mr. James Vining ; Mrs. C, Mulgrave, 

Madame Vestris) ; and to conclude with A GENTLEMAN 

IN DIFFICULTIES (Mr. Sedley, Mr. Liston). 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

On Monday, HARMONY HALL—Characters: Mr. M. Barnett, 

r. Forester, Mr. Parry, Miss Stanley, Madame Sala; after 
ich ‘THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN (The Strange Gentle- 

Mr. Harley); also THE WATERMAN — Tom Tug, Mr, 

am ;_ Helin, Mr. Harley); and to conclude with THE 

ADESMAN’S BALL—Characters: Messrs. Harley, Parry, 

and Madame Sala, &ce. 

Tuesday, ARTAXERXES (4rtabanes, Mr. Braham ; Arbaces, 
Mr. Bennett; Artazerr liss Smith); after which THE 
STRANGE GENTLEM also THE MISER’S DAUGH- 
TER (isaze Iry, Mr, Strickland, Ann Iry, Miss Allison); and 
to conclude with THE TRADESMAN’S BALL. 























Drury Lane.—Mr. Forrest, the American actor, 
upon whose shoulders the whole weight of tragedy 
at this house rests, for the present season, made his 
first appearance before an “Old Country” public, 
on Monday last. Most of our contemporaries have 
gone into a very lengthened examination of his 
merits, and pronounced at once that America has 
paid off her theatrical national debt in the single 
person of Mr. Forrest, in whom we are to expect to 
find as much genius and talent as we have at times 
temporarily lost in the combined persons of all the 
English actors who have ever visited her shores. We 
do not wish to deny this; and we shall be most de- 
lighted if we can hereafter, with justice and truth, 
admit it; but we do not pretend to so much sagacity 
as will enable us to come to so mature a judgment 
upon the strength of a single performance, in a play 
with which, personally speaking, we were previously 
unacquainted. Mr. Forrest is a fine manly-looking 
fellow, with a pair of shoulders on which the weight 
of Drury Lane theatre itself might be made to rest ; 
but we have known some tragedies that have been 
heavier than brick walls. The play chosen for his début 
is entitled * The Gladiator ; its author is Dr. Bird, 
an American gentleman of very considerable talent. 
The play was written, we understand, at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Forrest, who, feeling (justly, we should 
say, even from the little that we have seen of him,) 
conscious that he had some original talent about 
him, was anxious to have an original field on which 
to develope it. Dr. Bird made a most happy choice 
when he fixed upon the character of Spartacus,—the 








manly, but enslaved Thracian shepherd,—to suit the 
gallant bearing and athletic figure of the actor ; and, 
for the first two acts, the Doctor has followed up his 
subject closely, and very effectively. Here, however, 
his power as a dramatist seems to have, for a time, 
deserted him; and we have to wade through two 
weak and tedious acts, enlivened only here and there 
by some clever writing, until we come to the fifth, 
towards the close of which his dramatic genius sud- 
denly rouses herself from her slumbers, and produces 
a finale more in keeping with the stirring commence- 
ment. The character of Spartacus is, in the main, 
finely drawn; but there is frequently a vacillation 
and infirmity of purpose about him, which forces us 
unwillingly to draw our respect from him for a time, 
—an error into which, as it appears to us, the author 
has been caused to fall by an anxiety to contrast the 
Thracian with the stern inflexibility of the Roman, 
The principal fault of this play, which has many 
merits, is, that it contains no other character but 
the principal one, about whom we feel even a passing 
interest; and the necessary consequence is, that 
when he is not on the scene, it “drags heavily its 
slow length along.” Mr. Forrest's forte will, we 
think, be found to be in characters of great energy, 
and even in the most energetic parts of those. His 
bursts of passion, and passages of defiance, assisted 
by the manliness of his voice at such moments, and 
the truly gladiatorial appearance of his muscular 
frame, are really very fine, and produce an elec- 
trical effect upon the audience. His answer, in the 
amphitheatre, in the second act, (the best scene, by 
the bye, in the play,) “I came here to fight,” is one 
of those things which, to witness once, is never to for- 
get. We rather doubt his being “for tenderness 
formed”—we mean, for passages of domestic pathos; 
at least those of that nature which he had to deliver 
on Monday last, were least to our mind of any part 
of his performance. There was, however, a very 
poetical speech in the fourth act, which he gave ex- 
tremely well. Upon the whole, without pretending 
to pronounce, upon such imperfect grounds, that he 
is better than this actor, or worse than that, we may 
safely say, that Mr. Forrest is an original thinker, 
with very considerable requisites for the stage ; that, 
without anything bordering upon presumption, he 
puts himself before the public with a just and honest 
confidence in his own abilities; and that, at all 
events, he has so much talent that all those who care 
for the drama should pay him the compliment of 
going to see him, and judge for themselves, instead 
of trusting to newspaper report. 

A drama, in three acts, called ‘The Duchess of 
Ormond,’ came out here on Thursday. We saw the 
first act, and found the subject so repulsive, that, 
being convinced no talent could uphold the piece, 
we left the house. We afterwards heard that it was, 
as we had anticipated, condemned—but it would 
seem from the bills that it was not withdrawn. The 
second representation (announced for last night),/has 
doubtless, by this time, closed its convulsive struggle 
for existence. 





O.ympic.—A burletta, called ‘ A Pleasant Neigh- 
bour,’ and written by Mrs. Planché, was represented 
for the first time on Thursday, and very well received. 
The principal parts are in the hands of Mr. Liston 
and Mrs. Orger, the two highest low comedians of 
the British stage. They enact a cobbler and his wife, 
who are as merry as grigs, while they have not a 
shilling beforehand, and live from hand to mouth, 
but whose miseries begin from the moment that a 
sum of money is given them, and do not cease until 
they have persuaded the donor to take it back again. 
It is easy to guess how two such artists would, in the 
first place, depict the light-hearted content of the 
honest couple, who possess nothing and want nothing 
but each other; but it is necessary to see, in order to 
do justice to the nice shades of character with which 
they mark the gradual obscuration of their happiness 
by the clouds of trouble which money gathers over 
them, until the first and final storm of domestic 
strife bursts upon their heads. We need only add, 
that the clearing up was worthy of the storm. To 
us, who are daily, or rather nightly, labourers in our 
vocation, who are obliged constantly to do asa matter 
of business that which our gentle readers do occa- 
sionally as a matter of recreation, it is, indeed, re- 
freshing to turn to real acting like this, from the 
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quantity of buffoonery which the million too often | friable, easily split, entirely composed of silex, and 


mistake for it. Mr. Liston was evidently ill on 
Thursday night, but the pains he took showed dis- 
tinctly that, in a few nights, this Cobbler will be ac- 
counted one of his happiest little pictures. The op- 
portunity has been given him, and heis not the man 
to throw it away. Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Selby, and 
Mr. Collier, did all that they had an opportunity to 
do in the minor parts. 

We should not omit to say, that Mr. Selby had 
previously made a very successful first appearance in 
the part in ‘Court Favour,’ lately sustained by Mr. 
Charles Mathews. 


Avetpui.—A piece, in three acts, called ‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley,’ was acted with success at this theatre 
on Monday. The idea was a good one, but the sub- 
ject, properly handled, and carefully put upon the 
stage, should have been produced on other boards; 
for any approach to comedy is like a physic-powder 
to the regular Adelphi-going audience, and the au- 
thor, whoever he may be, aware of this, has mixed 
it up with the honey of me/odrame, in order to induce 
his children to swallow it. By the bye, we would 
venture to suggest, that its containing the country 
dance, known by the name of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
is hardly sufficient to warrant its being called “a 
historical drama.” The well-known picture by New- 
ton was well realized at the end of the second act, 
Mr. O. Smith being, as usual, the most picturesque 
person of the whole party. Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
exerted themselves with their usual ability and suc- 
cess; and Mr. John Reeve, who holds sovereign sway 
over the risible faculties of boxea, pit and gallery 
here, by the mere wagging of his little finger, did as 
he pleased, and pleased as he did. 











MISCELLANEA 

Steam Navigation to America.—The company pro- 
jected for this undertaking in London has at length 
been formed, and it is determined to proceed at once 
with the building of the vessels. The application of 
Hall’s condenser to the engines is calculated to effect 
a saving of full one-third in fuel, and leave room for 
greater stowage for merchandize. The following are 
the dimensions of the first ship to be built : length of 
keel, 220 feet ; length between perpendiculars, 235 
feet ; beam, 40 feet ; depth in hold, 27 feet—the bur- 
then, 1800 tons. The vessels are intended to sail alter- 
nately from London and Liverpool, thus uniting all 
interests in the scheme,—to which we cannot but wish 
success. 

Library at St. Petersburgh.—The imperial library 
at St. Petersburgh has been given up to public use, 
and ranks as third among the libraries of Europe ; 
it contains 396,155 printed volumes, and 16,944 
manuscripts, It is very rich in the literature of 
central Asia, and the works formerly belonging to 
Baron Schilling are there ; also seventy-three manu- 
scripts of Colonel Stuart’s, relating to all the most 
important parts of Sanscrit literature. It contains 
forty-three Mongolian and Thibetian works, collected 
at Pekin; altogether forming the finest collection of 
Oriental works in the world. Besides that of St. 
Petersburgh, the government has formed other libra- 
ries at Archangel, Wladimir, Wologda, and eighteen 
other towns, some of which already contain 10,000 
volumes. In the year 1835, 300,000 volumes in 
foreign languages were imported into Russia. ‘The 
number of original works which issued from the 
Russian press amounted to 584 ; of translations there 
were 124. The total amount of establishments for 
instruction is 1682, 440 of which have been founded 
since the Emperor Nicholas ascended the throne. 

Hare-Lip—A M. Montani has invented a new 
apparatus for curing the defect termed hare-lip, by 
internal compression, accompanied by cautery, in- 
stead of cutting; and which, if performed in early 
infancy, will be favourably terminated in three days 
with regard to the palatine operation. For the labial 
he recommends a set of hooks, invented by himself, 
which draw the under part of the lips together, but 
which do not go entirely through it, so that the cica- 
trices of suture are avoided; an adhesive bandage 
applied to the lips of the wound itself completes 
the apparatus. 

Fossil Infusiorie.—M. Alexandre Brongniart writes 
from Berlin, that a discovery has been made by M. 
Ehrenberg of a very interesting nature. It is, that 
the homogeneous rocks, which are not very hard, but 
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known under the name of Tripoli, or the Poliers- 
chiefer of Werner, are entirely composed of perfectly 
cognizable skeletons of infusory animals, of the family 
of Bacillaria, and the genera Cocconema, Gompho- 
nema, Synedra, Gaillonella, &c. These remains 
having perfectly retained their forms, the siliceous 
carcases of these infusorie are to be seen very clearly 
in the microscope, and may be easily compared to 
the living animals, as observed and delineated by 
M. Ehrenberg. In many instances there are no ap- 
preciable differences. The species are determined by 
the form, and more surely by the number of cham- 
bers or transversal lines which divide these minute 
bodies. M. Ehrenberg has been able to count them, 
by aid of the microscope, and has recognized the 
same number of divisions in the living and the fossil 
species. The tripolis of Bilin, in Bohemia, of Santa 
Fiora in Tuscany, and of Francisbad in the Isle of 
France, have given rise to these curious observations. 
The greater part of them are lake deposits, but some 
are marine, especially those of the Isle of France. 
M. Dujardin states, that there are many tripolis 
which do not present these characters, but are grains 
of silex. It would appear also that the tripolis of 
M. Ehrenberg are all of very recent formation. 

Antique Columns.—Two stumps of antique columns 
have been recently found at Amiens, and are made 
of hard limestone. The one represents the figure of 
a young man, naked and upright, with curling hair ; 
he is placed among the foliage of the vine and 
bunches of grapes, one hand holding a cup, and the 
other a thyrsus; the skin of a goat or a tiger covers 
his shoulders, and meets at the top of the breast. A 
serpent, which is seen at his feet, raises its head as 
high as the vase, and on the right and left are ani- 
mals in the foliage, which resemble a squirrel, and in 
other spaces are snails. It is doubtless a represen- 
tation of Bacchus, and belonged to some temple. 
The other fragment is composed of the vine foliage, 
amidst which is a hare or a rabbit, and more snails; 
the former is an emblem of abundance. 

Cure for Venemous Bites.—A Mons. Tschiffely has 
written from Blois tothe French Academy of Sciences, 
to state, that during his stay in Brazil he cured 
fourteen negroes bitten by venomous serpents, by the 
external application of essence of turpentine. He 
continued the application for an hour; and even 
succeeded when the wound had been inflicted forty- 
eight hours before. He has cured the stings of scor- 
pions, &c. in the same manner; and believes that 
this remedy would be efficacious for the bite of mad 
dogs. 

Silk Worms.—It is now ascertained, that the silk 
worm, while in full health and vigour, is liable to be 
attacked by a parasitical vegetable substance, which 
eventually kills it. It is not visible during the life 
of the animal, but invades the fatty substance and 
the trachez, and after death appears like a white 
efflorescence all over the body, which has been hi- 
therto called muscadine. This is quite a new kind 
of parasite, and is a Cryptogamia, of which there 
appear to be even two species. 

Locusts.—Letters from Aleppo state that a great 
number of locusts had spread alarm throughout the 
country ; but Ibrahim Pacha, in order to save the 
crops from destruction, obliged the whole population 
to pursue these insects; and he himself, at the head 
of 25,000 men, went to the most infected places, and 
set the example. The inhabitants were divided into 
seventy-two sections, one of which had, in thirty-two 
days, collected such a heap of locusts as to load 
twenty horses. 

Carrier Pigeons.—The use of carrier pigeons is 
becoming every day more common in Germany and 
the Netherlands, and numerous experiments take 
place between the towns, A pair of well-trained 
pigeons will sell for five pounds, and will fly at the 
rate of a mile in a minute. A speculator at Antwerp 
has 1200 of them, and employs them concerning his 
financial affairs. 

Wolf._In the menagerie at Hamburgh a lioness 
whelped four young ones; but what is still more ex- 
traordinary, a wolf, from Spitz, in the same collec- 
tion, had a litter of six young ones, three of which 
she immediately tore in pieces, but the keeper res- 
cued the other three, all of which are black. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—PROFESsorR. 
SHIP of MATHEMATICS.—The Council having ap 
POINTED Avcustus pe Morcan, -» PROFESSOR of 
MATHEMATICS, in the place of Professor White, dece: 
deem it incumbent upon them, in justice to those jentlemen. 
who may have been disposed to offer themselves as candi: 
for the office, to take the earliest opportunity of announcing 


the appointment. 
October 17. CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Sec. 


CHOOL OF PHYSIC IN IRELAND 
The Professors will commence the LECTURES and 
HOSPITAL ATTENDANCE on MONDAY, the 7th November 
according to the following arrangement = , 
ock, Dr. Crampton, On Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 








— 


At llo’c ee: y 

Atl The Hospital will be visited by the Clinical Lec. 
turer. 

At 1 — Dr. Macartney, On Anatomy and Su E 

At 2 —— Dr. Barker, On Chemistry. | _— 

At 3 —- Dr. Lendrick, On the Practice of Medicine. 

At 4 -—— Dr. Graves, On the Institutes of Medicine. 


Dr. Allman’s Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany wil] 
os a in the last week of April, and end before the middle 
of July. an 

The Lectures on Midwifery, by Dr. Montgomery, Professor 
to the College of Physicians, will commence on the 7th of No 
vember, and be delivered at 10 o’clock. 

The Lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, will be de. 
livered in Trinity College; the Lectures on Midwifery, Materia 
Medica, Practice of Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, and Cj. 
nical Lectures, in Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered on two days in each week, 
by Dr. Lendrick and Dr. Graves. | Ke . 

Demonstrations will be given in Trinity College, by Dr, 
Mpeeriney, + ag me a Cortese. 5 nt Oh 

erating Pupils instructed in General, an armaceuti 

Chemistry at the Chemical Laboratory, ‘Trinity College. — 
According to a recent Kegulation of the Board of Trinity Col. 

lege, the Degree of M.D. may be obtained at any comme: 

after gradation in Arts, the requisite Medical Lectures having been 

previously attended. (Signe ‘i " 

G. A. KENNEDY, 
Registrar to the College of Physicians. 
Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday, Oct. 22nd), and Six fol- 
lowing Days, including, a 

N FOLIO: DUGDALE'S MONASTICON 
ANGLICANUM, 8 vols. large paper—Dugdale’s History of 

St. Paul’s—Voyage de la Suisse, 2 vols.—Wood’s Balbec and 

Palmyra—Encyclopedie de Diderot, 29 vols.—Coney’s Cathe- 

drals—Herve Modern Sculpture—Museum Werdevenmn 

Bunyan’s Works, 2 vols. —Penn’s Works—Clarke’s Annotations, 

—IN QUARTO: Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 15 vols.—Brit- 

ton’s Cathedrals—Britton’s E h Cities—Puxzin’s Ge Ar- 

chitecture—Taylor’s Plato, 5 ve Scott's Sportsman's inet, 

2 vols.—Coxe’s Austria, 3 vols.—Coxe’s Pelham, 2 vols.—Evelyn’s 

Sylva, 2 vols.—Ro: ‘second Voyage—Bouchette’s Canada, 3 
Allen’s York, 2 vols.—Tomlyn’s Law Dictionary, 2 vols. 

») IN OCTAVO: Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Clarke's 

s, 8 vols.—Burns’ Works, 8 vols.—Daniell’s Sports, 3 vols. 

—Shaw’'s Zoology, 14 vols.—Monstrelet’s Chronicle, 12 vols.— 

Hasted’s Kent, 12 -Rapin and Tindal, 21 vols.—Hume and 

Smollett, 16 ve ¥ i 

8 vols.—Roll 

Works, 10 vo! 









































— rd’s Greece, 1) vols.—Universal History, 
5 vols.—M ‘Knight's epistles, 6 vols.—Lardner’s 
Mosheim, 6 vols.—Hurd’s Works, 8 vo!s.—Han- 
sard’s Histor: Art of Printing—Martin’s Colonies, 5 vols.— 
Pepys’ Memoirs, 5 vols.—Series of Blackwood, Fraser, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews—Divinitr 
and CLassics—LAW and MEDICAL BOOKS, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price is.) had at the Rooms. 

*.* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 

Stock, noma pda. ry and Literary Property in general. 

Weekly Sale Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 


BOOKS. 

By. Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn, on WEDNESDAY, October 26, 1836, 
and7 follow ing days, at half-past 12 o'clock 

the = STOCK of a BOOKSEL 

ing Business) ; 

Comprising Blomefield’s Norfolk, 11 vols. large 
paper—Philosophical Transactions, 55 vols.—Dugdale, Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, 3 vols.—'I hesaurus Cornucopia, Aldus, 149%— 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 2 vols.—Monthly Keview, 176 vols.— 
Major's Cabinet Gallery, India proofs, 2 vols.—Curious Old 
Poetry—W orks on Angling—Valuable Divinity; &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





recisely, including 


ER (relinquish- 








CON TINENT—PARIS. 
ESSRS. LOUIS DE PORQUET and 
COOPER, Booksellers, send, weekly, Pupils to Establish- 
ments of Education and Boarding-houses, either in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Calais, Dieppe, Havre, with whom they are in daily cor- 
respondence, and whose Prospectuses may be had, FREE OF 
EXPENSE, between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Librairie 
Francaise et Etrangére, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
RESIDENT AND DAILY GOVERNESSES, PROFESSORS, 
AND TEACHERS, NATIVES OR FOREIGNERS. 
TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
ONSIEUR LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, 


Bookseller, who has been twenty years a Professor of 
Languages in England, and authorof * Le ‘Trésor de l'Ecolier 
Frangais; or, the Art of Translating English into French at 
Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of Schools, that 
he has numerous applications from ENGLisH, FRENCH, and 
German Governesses, Tutors, an eachers, in every Branc 
of Education, in want of situations. Monsieur de Porquet's ex- 
perience as a Teacher, it is considered, enables him to be com- 
petent to judge of the several abilities of the candidates who 
are recommended by him to Schools and Families, FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Apply, if by letter stating full particulars, post paid, or pet: 
sonally, between Ten and Four dally, to Messrs. de Porquet and 


Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tavistock-street, Cov ent-garden. 
r : 7 SPN PeCrS 
PO ENGLISH GOVERNESSES. — Ladies 
engaged in Tuition, and perhaps not perfectly conversant 
with the SPEAKING of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, now © 
such importance for filling first-rate: situations, may, by a res 
dence of three or six months in Paris, obtain, that object, am 
several advantageous appointments in families of distinction 
offered to them on their return. Terms for receiving such per- 
sons in highly respectable Parisian seminaries from at oe] 
of 32 to 50 Guineas per annum. Accommodations and style 0 
living equal to what is charged from 5%/. to 80/. in this country. 
For further particulars or prospectus, which ung be ~—s atis, 











uet and Cooper, Ts, Il, 


apply to Messrs. de Po: 
‘Tavistock-street, Covent-g: n. Parties leave once a fortnight 
for Paris. 
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T° BOOKSELLERS._A YOUNG MAN, 28 


f is in want of a SITUATION as LIGHT 
PORTER or WAREHOUSEMAN ; has been with his last Em- 
ployers more than Twelve Years, and can have an unexcep- 


ers le X CE 
4 haracter.—Address (post paid) A. B., Mr. Bent’s Lite- 
Gone crise Office, Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row. 


PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, STA- 
TIONERS, &c.—A most eligible opportunity now offers, 
nting unusual advantages to any young Man about to com- 
mence Business, in a central situation in one of the most respec- 
table Market Towns in the West of England. The Premises, 
which are extensive and in comeaiate repair, will be let at a mo- 
derate rent, and the Household Goods and Furniture may be 
taken at a fair Valuation. The present Proprietor has carried 
on, with great success, the above concern for more than half a 
century, and now retires only from advanced age. Noone need 
apply who cannot command from 1200/. to 1500. etters, post 
d, addressed to Mr. Chilcott, Printer, Wine-street, Bristol ; 
or Mr. Poole, Printer, Taunton, will meet due attention. 


FAOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Rogent-strest, London. Established 1806. 
PRESIDENT, EARL GREY. 








TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 

The Duke of Rutland Sir John Osborn, Bart. 

Marquess of Northampton Sir Henry Pynn ‘ 

Lord Northwick _ George Pryme, Esq. M.P. 

Barber Beaumont, Esq. lion, Thomas Parker 

John Booth, Esq. Sir Fred. Roe, Bart. 

Francis Const, Esq. Sir William Wear: Bart. 

Dr. Henderson Glynne Earle Welby, Esq. M.P. 
In these Offices the Profits are divided Septennially among 

those now Insuring, equally with the original Members, accord- 

ing to their respective Contributions. In the Fire Office the 

Returns to the Insured have been invariable, and have amount- 

ed to 12, 20, and 25 per cent. In the Life Office the Bonuses have 

successively increased to £40. per cent. As the effect of these 

divisions of Profit may be better understood 7 afew examples, 

the following are extracted from the List of Claims paid during 

the last year :— 

















No. of | No. of Sums Additions Amounts 
Policy. |Payments.| tnsured. of Profit. | paid. 
£. £. s.d. x. s. d. 
3622 15 1500 640 8 9 2140 8 9 
2366 17 500 193 3 4 693 3 4 
2302 20 3000 64417 11 364417 11 
$585 16 500 166 9 3 666 9 3 
1637 23 3000 738.19 4 3738 19 4 
3937 14 500 136 2 9 636 2 9 
2930 17 600 1747 9 774 79 
5962 9 1500 24712 5 1747 12 5 
3175 16 330 105 5 6 435 5 6 








MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
0) 


A _ * 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ &c., 


: IS NOW READY. 
Richard Bentley, New Buriington-street. 

HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 129, 

will be published on MONDAY. 
Contents. 
1. Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. 
2. Rich's Residence in Koordistan, and on the Site of Nineveh. 
3. Epistles of Pi 0 Bracciolini. 
4 oe on ptian Hieroglyphs, and on Alphabetic 
n 


riting. 
5. Lathbury’s History of the English Episcopacy. 
6. Professor Pillans on Classical Education.» . 
7. Dr. Walsh’s Residence at Constantinople. 
8 Rights and Duties of Advocates. 
9. Dr. Bowring on the C ce and Manufactures of 
Switzerland. — 
10. Recent Publications on the Spanish War. 
il. Taylor's Statesman. 
12. Lord Mahon’s History of England—Reform of the House of 





London : Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


TAYLOR’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 
On the Ist of November will be published, Part II. of 
CIENTIFIC MEMOIRS: selected and trans- 
lated from Foreign Journals, and from the Transactions 
of Foreign Academies and Learned Societies : 
Edited by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.L.S., G.S., and Astr. S. 
Published at the Office of the Philosophical Magazine, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street; and to be had of all Booksellers. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE FORSAKEN, 


WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


A TALE. 





Just ready, in 2 vols, 12mo. embellished with numerous highly-finished Wood and Lithographic Engravings, 


LA HOUGUE BIE DE HAMBIE, 
A TRADITION OF JERSEY. 

An Historical Tale, with copious Genealogical and Anti ian Notes, developi i int i icul 
relative to the Norman Conquest ; selected ‘fom the * Roman de Rou,’ and other J Lteion | oy ; and bem tidlees suse 
Manuscripts and Ancient Documents. 

By JAMES BULKELEY, Esq. 
WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Martin’s Colonial Library. 
In a few days, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, THE 
HISTORY,GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS of the WEST INDIES, Vol. I. 


COMPRISING 
JAMAICA, HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, &c. &e. 


Formine Vou. IV. or 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. East 
India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express command, to the King. 


By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 


Each Volume forms a complete Work of itself ; is issued periodically, at intervals of not less than two months; and the whole 
Work will not exceed Twelve Volumes foolscap 8vo. Illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces. Price 6s. per Volume. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
Vol. i. THE CANADAS, Upper and Lower. 


Il. NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, SWAN RIVER, and SOUTH 
Ill. THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, MAURITIUS, SEYCHELLES, &c, 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE West INDIES, Vol. II.; EAST INDIES, &c.; AFRICA, &.; NOVA SCOTIA, &c.; 
GIBRALTAR, &c. 
“ These Works have aaale been introduced into many of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher 
—e WHITTAKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


CAUTION TO SCHOOLMASTERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
The origindl LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, 


16th Edition which has been most carefully revised, and reprinted with new type, may be had of all Booksellers. Be particular 
in ordering DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, price 3s. 6d. 16th Edition, as a spurious work is often 
substituted by a party who has endeavoured to pirate the Original Work and its title. 





el 








The general body of Schoolmasters and French Teachers who have used the Works on the Fenwickian System, are particu- 
larly invited to take notice, that Mons. FENWICK DE PORQUET’S 


PETIT SECRETAIRE PARISIEN 


has been most scrupulously revised by the Author, and several French and English friends, who have assisted him in correcting 
this 7th Edition for the press: it is now presented to the public free from errors, printed in a larger type, with occasional Notes at 
the end of each Letter: with also a New Key, both works corresponding with each other, and the five preceding Editions of those 
highly popular Works, which now will leave nothing to be wished for exactness. To prevent spurious iditions being substituted, 
be careful to order DE PORQUET’S PETIT SECRETAIRE PARISIEN, 7th Edition. D d, by per al 


Highness Prince George of Cumberland. Price 3s. 6d. 200 pp. 


TO ITALIAN MASTERS. 


Also, just published, a New Edition of 


IL TESORETTO DELLO SCOLARE ITALIANO. 


With Italian Translations at the end of each Lesson, and Geqenepationl Remarks: the Tonic accent has been marked throughout 
the Notes. 


A New KEY, or ITALIAN PART, with the Tonic Accent marked throughout, just published. 


Public opinion has been manifested by the press, and by practical men, on the very great importance of adopting universally 
Fenwick de Porquet’s Elementary Books for teaching Conversational French, Italian, and German. Among upwards of 300 
Notices, the following only will be adduced in support of their claim to universal patronage. » 

“The method Mr. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of languages, is borne out by the first motaphysiodl minds and 
the first of scholastic suthorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham, downwards ; and a more important, although less popular, 
personage than either of these in school establishments, viz, Common Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to the author 
ot the Fenwickian System, thus to state our opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction.""— Educational 

fagazi: ~ 1835. 











GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Just published, 
HE GERMAN TRESOR. Der Deutsche 
Schatz; or, the Art of Translating English into German, 
at Sight ; with Notes at the end of each Reading Lesson; anda 
copious English and German Vocabulary, or index of all the 
Words. Phrases, and Idioms contained in the Work. By F. DE 
PORQUET . Price 4s.6d. | 
A Key to the Above, intended for those who Study 
without a Master. Price 4s. 
he Latin Trésor; or, the Art of Translating 
from English, at Sight, into the Latin Language. This Work 
has been sedulously written upon the Model of ‘ Le Trésor.’ 
Price 4s.—A KEY, 3s. 6d. 
F. de Porquet & Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


USEFUL FRENCH ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
ISTOIRE de NAPOLEON, a lusage des 
écoles ; containing an abridged Relation of the most re- 
markable Events connected with the English History and that 
of Europe for the last thirty-five Years. iy . A. J. MOR- 
DACQUE. With Map and Portrait ; the Pupil at the same time 
sequin a Knowledge of Modern History and Geography. 5s. 
in ion 


Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar, adopted by 
the University of France, translated into English under the title 
of * De Porquet’s Parisian Grammar; or, Petite Grammaire pour 

les Commengans :’ in a very easy and familiar style, by Ques- 

tions and Answers. ‘To which have been added, Exercises for 
beginners. With a Nomenclature of the most useful Words of 
the indeclinable Parts of Speech. 230 pp. 5th edit. , Price 3s. 6d. 
_ Traducteur Parisien ; the Art of rendering French 
into English. Consisting of a Collection of Anecdotes, Historical 
Facts, familiar Letters of celebrated Characters, Extracts from 
Sacred Dramas, &c. To which is added, a Lexicon of the Words, 
Idioms, and Gallicisms. Price 4s. “*Lamére en permettra la 
lecture a sa fille.” 4th edit. 300 pp. 

French Grammatical Annotations: or, Two Hun- 
dred Observations on several Constructions of the Parts of 
Fp) and most useful Idioms. Multum in Parvo. Price 1s. 6d. 

tion. 





F. de Porquet and Cooper, London. 





> _——_— 


IMPORTANT WORKS FOR THE SPEEDY ACQUIREMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 
By LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, de PARIS. 


Messrs. Desjardin, late at the Rev. Dr. Burney’s; Brasseur, late at Dr. Valpy’s, and now Professor of French at King's College ; 
Lieut. Turrel, Professor at the Royal Naval School, Camberwell; Cornuel, Professor of French at Hackne Grammar School ; 
Rottier, of Clapham ; and the Principals of numerous Public and Private Establishments, have approved an: adopted the Works 
of Mr. F. de Porquet. 


A most Useful and Entertaining French Reading Book for Beginners. ’ 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK; 


Or, PETITES HISTOIRES INTERESSANTES. 
With the English Translation of the most difficult Words, at the bottom of each page. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. bd. 200 pp. 





A READY RECKONER of FRENCH and ENGLISH MONIES has been annexed to 


DE PORQUET’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE: 


ENGLISH AND FrENCH—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. : 
This is a more comprehensive Dictionary than any of the Pocket Dictionaries published for the Use of Schools. It contains 
the entire French Language, and all vulgar and improper expressions omitted. In cloth or sheep, 5s. 


SYLLABAIRE PARISIEN; 
Or, MODERN FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK : 


Th 1 Method of learning the French Language according to the Parisian Accent. Arranged upon the System adopted 
in the Public schools at Paris, an adapted tothe English Student. With a Short Grammar for Beginners, and a small Collection 
of Easy and Familiar Phrases. Price 2s. 3rd Edition. 


PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY; 


Being a Collection of Sentences in Common Use, to facilitate the Knowledge of the Formation of French Syntax; being a co rious 
choice of Examples on all the Rules, and a recapitulation of them, extracted from the best Modern Authors—an essential Com- 
panion to the Scholar and Traveller ; as also a Sequel to all Grammars. Price 2s. 8th Edition. Dae 
London: Published by L. FENWICK DE PORQUET & COOPER, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden: may be had o 
Lon; man & Ca; Whittaker ; Duncan ; pimpin & Marshall Cumming, Dublin; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh: from whom all 
ers i d Country may obtain them free of Commission. 

Boo R These Works being stevot f never can rapa of print. A liberal allowance to the Trade. An Assortment of French 
Reading Books, selected in Paris by Mr. F. de P., may be seen as above, or a List be forwarded. 
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This day is published, in imp. 4to. price 1. 11s. 6d. 
Gé EMS OF BEAUT Y, 
displayedin "ewes of rey PARRIS anighed Engravings, 


‘ro 
With Fanciful f Tilustrations i = Verstby by ‘the 
COUNTESS OF L?— GTON. 
London: Longman, neon, — Green, & Longman. 
This ry is published, amenities cae , 2is. ; India proofs, 2/. 2s. 
TH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 
"a. containing TOUR in IRELAND. 


Es 
Super royal 8vo. with Treaty. beautifully finshed Engravings, 
ictures 
?. CRESWICK, Esq. and D. M‘ CLise, ets A.R.A. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & 
Nearly ready in royal 8vo. pric 
OTAGE PITTORE SQuE for 1837. 
GRAND DUCHY of BADEN 
BARON DE MORT E M ART-BOISSE. 
manele ith 24 begutiful Lichoarephic Plates drawn by 





___London: H. Hering, 9, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 

~~ This day is published, 4to. price 10s. 6d. with Plates, 

N the DISEASE of the HIP-JOINT. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, 

Consulting = eon to the London Lying-In-Hospital ; late 
Surgeon > the General Dispensary; Fellow of th Royal 
Medical Chirurgical Society: Member of the Hunterian $ 
ciety ; and Corresponding Member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Berlin. 

London : Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


PARKES'S ee ecg HISM—NEW EDITION, 
Just published, in h edition, 15s. boards, 
HE CHEMICAL * CATECHISM. By the 
late SAMUEL PARKES, F.L.G, & W.S., &e. &e. "author 
of ‘ Chemical Essays,” ‘ Rudiments of Chemistry,’ &c. Revised 
we ada ted to the present state of Chemical Science, by E. W. 
ZY, Jun. F.L.S., of the London Institution. 

ee: "Longman. Rees, Orme, Brown, ireen: & Longman. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. 
N ACCOUNT of the most frequented i WATER- 
ING PLACES - the CONTINER and ofthe Medicinal 
Application of their Mineral Springs : with Sabie of Analysis, 
and an Appendix on in English M Mine 
N LEE, Esa. M. Re C8, 


Author of‘ Cutataas onContinental Medical ‘institutions and 
sey tice,’ * Treatise on Nervous Disorders,’ &c. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
Just published, royal avo. with Plates, 10s. plain, & 12s. coloured, 
LLUSTRATIONS of TEETHING; or, a 
Treatise on the Progress and Shading ofthe Human Teeth, 
to the completion By the he Rermane nt set 
CLEAN, Dentist. 
“ A sensible ae 44 -.. treatise on the subject; and the 
plates are excellently executed.’’— Literary Gazet 
“It ought to be a household book, and no Sarent should be 
without it.”"—Dorset a Chronicle. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


7 7 7 
ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTEW— 
The Volumes just concluded contain—the Lectures of Mr. 
Pereira, F.L.S., corrected by that gentleman, and illustrated 
with 140 wood-engravings, c opetitating the ry ag te System 
of Materia Medica in the English language: also, numerous 
Clinical Lectures, by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Charles Bell, Dr. 
Latham, Dr. Watson, Mr. Guthrie, &c.: also, upwards of 250 
Original Papers, by eminent Practitioners in an parts of the 
kingdom, authenticated by the names of the contributors; ; which, 
with a mass of Correspondence on Medico-Political Questions, 
constitute by far the largest collection of original papers ever 
published by any medical periodical within the same period. 
‘The Volumes for 1836-7, which commenced Oct. Ist, will con- 
tain a complete Course of Lectures on Forensic Medicine, illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings, and embracing the ‘whole 
range of that important subject, as delivered in the Aldersgate 
School of Medicine. by W. Cummin, M.D.; together with all 
the usual matter as described in the preceding paragraph. 
ondon ; Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


DR. HALL ON N APOPLEXY, —— EPILEPSY, CON- 
VU LSIONS, & 
Lately published, price 7s. on cloth, lettered, 
ECTURES on the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
and its DISEASES. 
By MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S. L, & E.; 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medici ine, *&e. 
Sherwowd, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster row. 
ust POMEAN price 2s. 
BEDSIDE ANUAL of” PHYSICAL 
A DIAGNOSIS appli a to Diseases of the LUNGS, PLEU- 
Crete HEART, VESSELS, ABDOMINAL VISCERA, and 


‘By CHARLES COWAN, M.D, P. * 5 &e. 
ranslator of * Louis on Phthi 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper. 


y\} —~7- —— and HOMCEOPA- 


e Appendix to Mr. Lee’s ‘ Observations 

on Continental Me Ry Institutions ane Practice.’ Price 2s. 

“ This sensible and judicious pamphlet.”’— Monthly Review. 

“TItis plain that a system of this sort (Homeopathy) will be 
hailed by Quacks asa fertile source for the delusion of fools, 
and increase of their own plunder and profits; and Mr. Lee de- 
serves commendation for having exposed, and itis hoped pre- 
vented, the progress of it in this country.’’— Time: 

London: J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Published this day in email evo. ae beards, anew y Edition, being 


ONSPECTUS ‘MEDICINE THEORETI. 
/  C# ad usum ACADEMICUM, auctore JACOBO GRE- 
GORY, Sip. , olim Med. Theor., nuper Med. Pract. in Acad. 


Printed for Robert Cadell, Maclachlan & Stewart, Stirling & 
Kenney, and J. Anderson, jun. Edinburgh ; and Baldwin & Cra- 
dock, pudon. 

e This day is published, » price ls. coloured, 
VIEW of the GREAT SYMPATHETIC 
NERVE, showing the intimate Connexion of the Organs 
of Hearing and Sight, the Derangement of which is a frequent 
cause of many obscure zuocanes of the Ear and Eye: reduced 
from Sianes’ . Grand Plat 
a 4 1. CUR’ t 18, Esq., Aurist and Oculist. 
Published by 'H. Renshaw, 356, Strand ; ; of whom may be had, 
2. Observations on Hearing; with the best Means 
for its Preservation unimpaired to old age, and Remarks on 
Deafness, Ear-Trumpets, &c. Price 1s. gilt. 
3. Observations on the Preservation of Sight; with 
Ree Cae Spectacles, Syey pe &e. | hy gilt. 
Mr. Curtis's remarks on the preservation 0: t are vel 
judicious.” —Literary Gazette. - - 









































Just published, price 4s. sine. 8vo. neatly done up in cloth, 


tered, 
HE SCOTTISH eee pan Looe HERALD, 
Esta Saal 
eines The fear of the ee is wisdom.” 

Published by John gehastens, Edinburgh ; Bpbet & Co 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. . Groombridge, London. OF 
whom may be had. the nat Boy of the Numbers and Parts. 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SURTEES SOCIETY, 
FOR THE YEAR 1836. 


HE TOWNELEY MYSTERIES. 8vo. 
Price 1. 1s. 

2. Testamenta Eboracensia; or, Wills registered 
at York, Spapinative of the History, Manners, Language, Statis- 
tics, &c. of the vvent _ of York from the Year 1300 downwards. 
Part I. 8vo. Price | u. 











oy ons for the Year 1835. 

1. Reginaldi *Monachi ‘Dunelmensis Libellus de 
Admirandis beati Cuthberti Virtutibus. 8vo. Price ls. 

2. Wills and Inventories, illustrative of the His- 
tory, Manners, Language, Statistics, &c. &c. of the Northern 
Counties of England, from the Eleventh Century Gomnwards. 
(Chiefly ~~ be Registry at Durham.) svo. Price 1. 

May be had of the Publishers, J. B. Nichols & Son, Parlia- 
meneOniy =< William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
ft i Only One Hundred Copies of each Volume are set apart 
or Sa e. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


HE LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts ; and late Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambrid 
Small 8vo. Portrait. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER,. 
By the same Author. 
2 vols. Portraits. 12s. 
The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
By the same Author. 
Portrait. 6s 
The LIFE of WICLIF. 
By the same Author. 
Portrait. 6s. 


HISTORY ofthe REFORMED RELIGION in FRANCE, 
y EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late — of Sidney Sussex € ‘ollege. c Sessa 
vols. With 14 Portraits. Iss 
The CONSISTENCY of the WHOLE SCHEME of 
REVELATION with ITSELF and with 
HUMAN REASON 
By PHILr NICHOLAS SHUTTLE W ORTH, D.D. 
arden of New College, Oxford. 6s. 
uueent of the CHURCH in SOOTLAND. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, D.I 
Author of the‘ "connec tion of Sacred and § oritane History.’ 
2 s. Portraits. 12s. 
scRIPT URE BIOGRAPHY. 
W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity “Golioge, ( ambridge ; and Author of the 
Rectory of V alehead.” 
0 





2 


12s. 
n the press, by the same Auth 
BIOGRAPHY of the BARL YC CHURCH. 1 Vol. 
These Works form the Contents of the THEoLoGicat Liprary, 
as far as published. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





This day is published, 4th Edition, enlarged, 
A PRA TICAL TREATISE on BANKING, 
containing the Re 


rt of the Secret Committee of 
House of Commons upon Foint _— Banks, _ the 
the meen in the Ap ppend ants, ond a Summary of 
e M ap WILL AM GILBART, 

enera vo Sa of the London an t 

Longman & Co. 39, Paterncstenaon Bank. 


MR.COOKE’S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS AND 1 eae 
Just ready, in thick 8vo. price 21s. Vol. I. o 
HE HISTORY of PARTY, 
m the Rise of the Whig and Tory Fac vm 
of Charles II: tothe Passing of the Reform B {uations in the Reign 
Ag WINGROVE (¢ COOKE, Esq. 
Pre Mon of *‘ The Life | Bolingbroke,’ &e. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
* The present Volume embraces the Era from 1666 to 1714, 
Vv or II. will appear early in the Session. 


HE STATIONERS’ ALMANACK for 1837, 
will be published on the 22nd of NovemBer, price 2s. 
This Almanack, printed on a large sheet of fine royal Paper, 
will have forits embellishment ——- ngraving, by Higham; 
of the New Houses of PARLIAMENT, taken, by permission, 
from Mr. Barry’s adopted esis my " 
Printed for the Compan Stationers, and publish 
George Greenhill, at their tall, Ludgate-street. puatened ty 
Also, the following a the STATIONERS’ 
OMPANY : PRICE 








FRANCIS MOORE'S ae K  cocceccccecccceses 
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ICAL 
LONDON. SHEET Ny NM KN AC K, on ‘a ‘opperplate .. 
WHITE'S CQZLESTIAL AT LAS; or, Ne ion hemeris, 
with the addition of 24 pages of” tables, to facilitate 1 
Astronomical ¢ calculations .... 






Can am aeve 


h ANAC 
"S ALMANAC K (heretofore’ Trades-) 
man’s); appropriate to the especial use of the various 
classes of Artilicers, Operatives, and Persons engaged 1 
in Machinery 


o 







THE EVANGELICAL 

Annual Instructor Sh 0 
THE MEDICAL AL} 10 
THE FAMILY AND PAROCHI: 10 


COUNTY ALMAN AC KS, 
price 6d. eac 
With various useful ‘Tapas. particularly adapted to each 
‘ounty, v 


Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, a Surrey, and Sussex. 
Cornwall, De vonshire, Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire. 
Gloucestershire, yi! one ‘estershire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, and South V 

Norfolk, Suffolk, ‘a. - rg Ely, Huntingdonshire, and 
Bedfordshire. 

Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 

5B. C heshire, Lane ashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North 


» © whe 


5, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Bucking- 
amshir 
. Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland. 


wo 


*,* All the above Almanacks : 
the Company, and by the Words— ene Getingeiind ty ae aay 
“ Printed for the Company or STATIONERS, 
“And sold by Gzorce Greennit Treasurer tothe Company, 
“ At their HALL, in LupGATE-stTREET, LONDON 





WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


On the Ist of November will be published, with a Portrait of the Author, 
Vou. I. or 


THE POETICAL 


WORKS 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, BOUND IN CLOTH. 
EDWARD MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 





ESSENTIALS FOR THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 


In the press, to appear on the 15th of November, 
FIRST ITALIAN READING BOOK; 
Or, RACOLTA DI STORIE VERAMENTE MORALIT, ad uso degli Studenti. 
By Mr. F. pE PoreaveEr. 


The correcting of this libretto is superintended by several Professors of eminence. The Tonic accent will be marked throughout 
the Work, and numerous Notes will be introduced at the end of each tale, which will enable the pupil to translate Italian into 


English unaided by a Professor. 


“La mére en permettra la lecture 4 sa fille.” 





Also, on the same day, a New Edition, being the Second, considerably enlarged, and revised with great care, in which has been 
introduced the Tonic accent, 


ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS ; 


Being a Collection of upwards of 200 Observations on sqveral Constructions of the Parts of Speech and most ¢ useful Idioms. 


Price 2s. By A 


IERI. Second Edition. 





Just published 


IL TESORETTO DELLO SCOLHRE ITALIANO; 
Or, The ART of TRANSLATING easy ENGLISH into ITALIAN at sight. 


With copious Notes, Translations, and the Tonic accent marked throughout. 
By Mr. F. DE PORQUET. Fourth Edition. Revised by Signor LIMPERANI. 





Third Edition. Revised and enlarged by Signor ALFIERI, 


PORQUET’S 


ITALIAN 


PHRASE BOOK; 


Being an unique Selection of Short Italian Phrases, to facilitate an easy and complete Knowledge of the Formation of the Verbs 
a 


and Syntax of that Tongue. An essential Companion to the Scholar and Traveller, and the or 
tA ’ ‘ ‘Parisian Phraseology a bi, * With Twelve easy Dialogues, and Rules on the different 
Editio: 


Sentence Book ; framed on the Plan of the * 
Form of addressing Persons, used by the Italians. Price 


y Work yet printed as a genera 


F, DE PORQUET & COOPER, 11, Tavistockestreet, Coventegarden. 
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This day are published, price 





WELVE SKETCHES of MACREADY’S 
T ATTITUDES in ION ELLEN WALLACE. 
London: published by. WwW Ry; iam Spooner, 377, Strand. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. 
E Oo U T C A § T: 
A_ POEM. 
TALE oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
“___ Multum ille et terris ectatus et alto.”—VirGIL. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ -baih-court, 
iifpate-street ; and James Burrill, Chatham. 
Published this day 
MANUAL of JUDAISM ' detailed in a Con- 
versation between a Rabbi and his Pupil; being an In- 
troduction into the <nowledge of the Principles of the Jewish 
Faith, for the, i se of the Juvenile piqbere of thet Persuasion. 
By JOSIAH VAN OBEN, Eszq., Cc 
Sold at the Jews’ Free School, Bell- ah Spitaltields, for the 


t of that Institution. 
naese Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 


ener, “+ yee ap oF eo Ane nt Y, ETC. 
day is published, 
HE BIBLICAL CABINET, Vol. XIL, being 
the pens of THOLUCK’S COMMENTARY on the 


MAD 
ROMAN d by the Rev. R. MENZIES. 
Also, Vols. Rute an price 5s. each, containing 
An Exposition of the First Epistle of Peter, trans- 
lated fron the Original German of Wilhelm Steiger. By the 
Rev. Patrick Fairbairn. 
Student’s Caieat Library of Useful Tracts, 
21, 22, 
Nos tb Rees _™ Clark; London, Rivington & Co., and 
Hamilton & Co. 


Now ready, price 8s. in cloth, lettered, the Seconp VoLuMe of 
ILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS, and 
of SCOTLAND. 

“To the lover of legendary lore and to the antiquarian, these 
Tales afford a fund of amusement and information which has 
been seldom equalled. They embody many of the reminiscences 
of bygone times, wherein the magic stories of the belted knight 
and of the lover are admirably entwined. The style is plain, 
and, when jocularity is peaniped, to the point. Those who ad- 
mire the productions of the ‘Great Minstrel,’ cannot fail to 

lace these, Tales side by side with the productions of the Great 
Bnkno own." —Kelso Chronic! 

Published for behoof of the Widow of Jobn Mackay Wilson 
Berwick, *t; John Sutherland, 12, Calton-street, Edinburgh ; an 
sold by R. Groombridge, Paternoster-row, London. 

Of whom also may be had, 


The First Volume, price 8s. in cloth. 














: Now ready, > 

HE MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 

BOTANY for October. ma. a W. JARDINE, Bart., 
P. J. SELBY, Esq., and Dr. JO 

Containing ‘Original Papers ~ Walter Swainson Esq., Dr. 

Johnston, William Thompson, >" J. O. Westwood, Esq., Ed- 
ward Forbes, Esq., and Professor VA, of C: ambridge—Re- 
views and Critical ‘Analysis Bibliographic: -al Notices—Notices of 
Periodicals—Zoological, Botanical, and Miscellaneous Intelli- 
sence Seaport of the British Associ aation at Bristol, &c. &c 

Highley, Ficet-< street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh : 
= all pores 


n the press, and will speedily be published, 

SUPPLEM ENTARY DISSERTATION 
on the SACRED CHRONOLOGY ; comprehending a re- 

view of the Controv ersy as to the date of the Nativity of Christ; 
an inquiry into the Chronology of Josephus ; and further eluci- 
cations the poonties Net seen yer, of the Times of the Chure h 

the World Part Second of ‘ The Fulness of the Times.’ 
iy wi W WILLLAM CUNINGHAME. Esq., of Lainshaw, in the county 





Lately published, by the same Author, 

The Fulness of the Times; being an Anshysis of 

the Chronology of the Great Text of the Seventy, &c. vo. . 

Also, the Supplement to Ditto, ‘ The Chronoiosi- 
cal Characters marking he year 1836 as a great ae. avo. Ser 

ndon : James Nisbe' Co.; Hatchard & S L. G. 

Seeley ; Edinburgh, Waugh & Innes ; Dublin, Ruhorteen at Co. 3 

Glasgow, John Smith & Son 


BULBS AND eng nage hod ROOMS, 
5th edition, l6s. c 
WEET'S HOTHOUSE An ‘GREENHOUSE 
MANUAL; giving plain Directions for the Cultivation and 
anagement of all Plants, whether in the House or Open 
Ground : also Bulbs and Plants in Rooms. 
a . SWEET, Practical Nurseryman. 

What Mr. Sweet says may be considered as the ultimatum on 

the subject for the yi gardener. *—Gardener’s Mag. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1, Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus; or, Dictionary of 
every known Plant, according to their wanene Orders, with the 
vinitcrra Flowers, &c. 2ndedition. 21: 

It certainly is the most useful catalogue that has yet ap- 

—Gentleman’s Ma, 


. Sweet's British 





Flower Garden ; or, Ornamen- 


tal § Gabbery. Pyblishing in Monthly Numbers, 3s. each, con- 
taining 4 fi -coloured Flowers, with plain Directions for their 
— c. Three Volumes are now completed, price 


No. 89 was published on Oct. 1 


James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksstlers. 


TODD’s INDEX RERUM. 
In post 4to. half-bound in calf, price 

NDEX RERUM; or, INDEX of SU ‘BJECTS: 
intended as a Manual to aid the Student and the Profes- 
sional Man in p preparing himself for usefulness ; with an Intro- 

tection fiesta its utility and method of use 
Rev. JOHN TODD. 4th edition. 
*«* Copies are done up with laid or wove paper, to suit the 
convenience of Students. 


|. Kennett, American Library, No. 14, York-street, Covent- 





garde 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
oyal 12mo. price 6s. boards, 

The Student’s Manual ; designed to aid in forming 
and strengthening ~ 99 Intellectual and Moral Character and 
abits of the Studen 
A Catalogue of recent American Tmportations can 
be had gratis; ; including Kents’s Commentaries, new edition— 
Webster's Speeches—Sweetser on Consumption—Riggs’ Chaldee 

Manual— Winer’ s Greek Grammar—Prof. Stuart's Works— 


Just Pst. in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
TWENTY -SI Vv ILLAGE SERMONS. 
By the — EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 
rchdeacon of Berks. 
Printed for J. G. & F St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and | 
Wate: anowien e, Pall Mal 


Sentoomely printed, in 2 lasge vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s. in boards, 
the 4th edition, wit ‘ENT. References, o 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, arranged in Histo- 
rical ana iy ogg ge Order, in such manner that the 

Books, Chap »may be read as one connected His- 
tory, in the W ey of the "Authorized ytetion, r= copious 
Indexes. By the Rey. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A 

i yay ey! of Datham. and Vicar of Northallerton, 
Printed for J Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
WwW ate rloo~ pes Pali Nie ll. 

»" The New Testament may be had also, in 2 
large vols. price 2/. in boards. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. in boards, the 3rd edition of 
-— BOOK of PSALMS; translated from the 
lebrew : with Notes, explanator Tt cate pel 
By ee late SAMUEL HORSLE ag & R.S. FLAS. 
Lord Bishop et se. — - 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, & Co.; and J. G. & F. 
Rivington. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament ; also, the First Nine Pro- 
- % al Books. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
2. Charges to the Clergy of the Dioceses of St. 
Dav ia’ s, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 8v0. 9s. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
GERMONS, preached before the University of 

Cambridge, during the Month of February, 1836; to which 
area added, a ee preached in Great St. Mary’ 8, at the 
Evening Lectu 
By HENRY MELV nd. i. A., late F. stow ef St. Peter's College. 

Published by reques 
Cambridge: printed ai the Pitt Press, for J. & J.J. Deighton, 
Trinity-street ; and J. G. & F. Rivington, renin: 
2 vols. 12mo. price l4s. boar 
COU RSE of SERMONS for “the Y 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDL ESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, ', Staffordshir 
London : printed for i eeclenton, | St a s Church- 
yard, and WwW saves wees Bly Pall Mall; and sold . H, Parker, 
Oxford; and H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham. 
Of whom may be had, by the same tae 

1, Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 2nd 
edition. 12mo. 5s. . : 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
2nd edition. 12mo. 5s. | i r 
3. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Third Series. 
Upon particular Occasions. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


MAJOR RENNELL’S GEOGRAPHY OF HERODOTUS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 8s. boards, a New Edition, printed from 
the Author's ~ rae copy, and containing the Original Maps 
rin i ortrait, 
[E GE OGRAPHIC AL SYSTEM of 
yi ML. US examined and explained by a Comparison 
with thoss.of oeee Authors, and with Peer orn - 4° hy. 
B SRE NNELL, Esq. F.R.S. Lond. Edin 
Late} ie = : "ene ers, and Surveyor-Generz AY q Be cena. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. i a boarte with a Map of Ireland), the 
rth Vo AN] fi ee 
HISTORY of ‘EN GLAND, in which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 
By a CLERG bam of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J. € Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
W The Bist’ pal Mall. Of whom may be had, 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, price 1/. 
in boards, or any single Number at 6d. ; and the Fifth Volume is 
nearly ready. 


KEITH’S eee te ENIL 
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-ARGED BY MAYNARD. 
2n ». price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLET: KE ME ASURER; or, the whole 
Art of Measuring: being a plain and ¢ omprehensiv e Trea- 
tise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the Use of 
Seaoes, ~g Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Sur- 
ing, B OMAS KEITH. 

"we nepeonondl Edition, correcte’ edand enlarged, by SamcEL 
MayNarp, Author of the* Key to Keith’s Complete Me pasurer,” 
Printed for Longman & Co. ; Baldwin « radock : J.G. & 
Rivington; R. 8. Kirby; Hamilton & Co. Duncan ; Whitta- 
ker & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; Cowie & Co. ; ‘cee & Son; and 

Wilson & Sons, York 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 

ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 

DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, 

with Journal of a Voyage down the Ti ps to Bagdad, and an 

Account of a Visit to Sheras and Persepo: 
By the late CLAUDIUS JAN ES. Ric H, Esq 
The Honourable East India Company's Re: sident i = n ilagdad 
Author of * An Account of Ancient Babylon 
Edited by his WI Ww. 

“The novelty of the ground travelled over, the talents and 
facilities of the describer, and the minute accuracy with which 
the traits of character, local scenery, and geographical facts are 
detailed, render this a work of much value; and make us eager 
forthe rest of Mr. Rich’s memoranda.”’— Asiatic Journal. 

ondon : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 


HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.RS., 
late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghaiee, with a 
Selection trom his Letter 
By the Rev c HARL ES FORSTER, B.D. 
Formesiy Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpetual Curate 
Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathe edral of Christ, Canterbury. 
‘The Life of this ‘exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
lished, and pious man, not only teems with the most we ighty 
essons of a practical kind for the imitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the present 
time, but i it exhibits one of the most engaging and soundly con- 
stituted characters that have ever been delineated for the lasting 
benefit of mankind.” — Monthly Review. 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards, 2nd edition of 
Thirty Years’ Corseepondonse between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq., M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rey. 
Charles Forster. With Trans = of the Greek and Latin 





n the sm avo. 
HE pALE 1 AN; a Drama. 
James Ridgway & Sons, ARR, and all Bowks tier 
- Just published, roya! 32mo. price 2s. 6d. c 
A NALYSIS of ~ Saas, with ‘. 7a to 
the Social Dey of 
I {ONTCOMERY MARTIN. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- vanes 
This or is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
A HISTORY of the LIFE of E DWARD the 
BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected 
therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward the 
Third, King of Eaglené 
P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


*The most aie most complete, and most interesting 
account of the Black Prince that we have seen.”’— Atheneum. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co 


This day is published, in | vol, 8vo. (with Map — Plans,) 
price 5s. in cloth, 
ISSERTATIONS on the” DURATION of 
OUR SAVIOUR’S MINISTRY ; and the Chronological 
Arrangement of the Gospel process 2 with a Descriptive Survey 
of Pale sting in the Time ef Ns bri: 




















By \T CARPENTER, L. it ‘D., Minister of the Gospel. 
ndon: ok & Co. Bristol: Phil 
SECRET STATE PAPERS, 
H R TFOLI QO, 


u 
o. XXXII. for OCTOBER 18, contains : Observations on 
Persia as an Ally, by Lieut.-Col. Chesney—Dispatch from Count 
Pozzo Di Borgo to Count Nesselrode—On the Relation of Swit- 
zerland to the German Commercial League—Reply of a Pole to 
a“ Manchester Manufacturer’—Correspondence from Constan- 
tinople, Paris, &c.—Affair of Conseil, &c. 

oberl, Jun. , 4, Leicester-street, Leicester-square ; and 


Sh 
sold by all Booksellers. 
NIMAL MAGNETISM; MAHOMMED; 
MAHOMMEDANISM; MALTA; ty LTHUS; and 
ann 4MMALIA, form the Articles in Part LXXVIII. of the EN- 
CYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, published thisday. ‘The Part 
is embellished by mpweres of 30 Figures of Mammalia, engraved 
in the best manner on ste 
Adam & Charles Black, “Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall 
Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & Co., London; 
John Cumming, Dublin. 


warsen peng ayn me pee cag a 


ay is published, y 
THE LIFE. ‘of MADAME, ‘MALIBRAN DE 


: BERIOT, on her Musial with Original Anecdotes, and Cri- 
tical Remarks on her Musical Powers. 
VATHAN, 
Author of‘ Hebrew wri ciies xs Musurgia Vocalis,’ &c. &c. 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill; C mamer, 
Addison, & Beale, Regent-street ; and Simpkin & Marshall. 
This day is published, price 12s.—in London, by Whittaker & 
Co. Ave NV aria-lane and E I c r e + by A ove dl Barton, 
Marketestreet, anc s-stree 


V hee 
ANCHESTER. its POLITICAL, SOCIAL, 











& Co. 


and 


















and COMMERCIAL _ HIS’ TOBY. ANCIENT and 
MODERN. By JAMES WHEELER. 
Es published, in 1 vol. neatly bound, rs 7s. 6d, a 
DUPLICITY. 


| ’ HE S$ OF 
There is a poetical imagination and mark 8 of cultie ated 
taste in this story ; and it is well written. Lit. Oct 
Messrs. Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly; Simp’ FF sag ‘Marshall, & 
Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





This day is published, price 2s. sewed ; and 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
=~ ‘REGIST RA’ ‘i TON MANUAL, contain- 
ng he Marriage Act, and the Act for the Registration of 
Births, Jeaths, and Marriages s. With an Abstract of their Pro- 
vied ons, and Notes thereon ; the Res -gistrar-General’s Circulars ; 
and a copious Analytical Index 
By ARTHUR MOORE, Chief C ‘Terk to the Poor Law Commission. 
ondon : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street 
Publishers to the Poor-Law Commissioners for England & Wales. 
HE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
By Sir WM. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S. E. &c. 
Containing upwards of Thirty Pls ites, drawn, eng graved, and 
coloured from Nature. Extra morvcco cloth boards, price 
6s., on 
BRITISH NOCTURNAL. BUTTERFLIES (or | Morus, 
syennzen, &c.) with Memoir and Portrait of Mapame 
ERIAN 





This Volume, with that on the DIURN AL LEPIDO- 
published formerly, form together a complete Manual of 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES; 

and contain upwards of 270 Figures, all drawn, engraved, and 
coloured from Nature. 

All the Volumes contain between Thy and Forty Plates in 
each, coloured {rom Nature, and may be had separately 

Contents : Pn oy History of Monkeys—Of | dons, Ticers, &e. 
—Of Deer, Camels, Antclopes, &c. —Of Shee attle, Goats, 
&c.—Of Elephants, Rhinoceroses, ‘Tapirs, &c Of Humming 
Birds (in 2 vols.)—Of Peacocks, e% ane Poultry, &c.—Of 
Birds of the Game kind—Of Pigeons—Of Coleopterous Insec ts 
a —Of British Diurnal Butterilie a Mf Fishes of the Perch 


Vol. XV., The Natural History of 
PARROTS, 
With 32 Plates, and Portra “ ent Me moir of Bewick, will be pub- 
ov. 1. 


ishe 


pTERA 








Fleet-st 


London: 8. Highl 
Ke y “Tio be had of it Bookselle rs. 


W. H. Lizars, Edi nburgh ; and to t 3 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 

turing Silversmiths, 4, Cornhill, London, op posite the 
Bank of England.—The best wrought FIDDLE VATTERN 

SPOONS and t orks, at 7s. 2d. per ounce 
we ights recommended, but the article es 
heavier, at the same price per ounce :— 
12 Fiddle Pattern Silver Table Spoons. 








‘The following are the 
, may be had lighter or 
£. 












12 Dessert ditto . 

12 ditto Table Forks .... 

2 ditto Dessert ditto... 

2 ditto Gravy Spoons « 

1 ditto Soup Ladie.... 

4 ditto Sauce ditto.. lo 

4 ditto Salt Spoons (gilt Strong) » 
1 ditto —-——— Fish Slice ....eceeseeeeeeeee 
. ditto a Spoons... 





ditto gar Tongs (stro 
s, ™ contajning io ailed lists of t Oo! 

pattern Spoons an ‘orks, Silver Tea and Coflee Services, and 

of the different articles of Plated Ware, may be had on applica- 

tion, free of cost, or will be sent into the country in answer toa 








Sparks’ American Biography, Vol. — Notes on the 
Gospels, Acts aud Romans—Periodicals, &c. & 





and an Index. 
— don ; James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





paid letter. 
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Just completed, illustrated with nearly 500 Cuts, Volume the First, price 2/. bound and lettered, of the 


CYCLOPADIA 


or 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. 


Professor of Physiol and of Generel ond Morbid Anatomy, in King’s College, Landen, Physician to the Western Dispensa 
ee id to the Royal Infirmary for Children, &e. & . wats eiiaicnes 


The CYCLOPAEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY consists of a Series of Dissertations, under the headings of the more 
important subjects of HUMAN ANATOMY, GENERAL, SURGICAL, and MORBID; of PHYSIOLOGY, of COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, and of ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; and in order to unite the advantages of a Dictionary with the proposed form of 
the Work, a very copious Index will be added, containing all the terms employed in the Sciences, with appropriate references. 


The Work is elegantly printed on superfine paper, double columns, with a small and clear t 
information into an octavo page as is usually found in a large quarto, and will be completed in a’ 


are published. 


,80 as to compress as much 
at twenty Parts, eight of which 


THE CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to the Chichester Infirmary ; 
ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M.D. Physician to the London Fever Hospital ; 
JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., late Prof. of Medicine in the London University. 


Complete in Four large Volumes, printed in royal 8vo. double columns, containing as much matter as is usually found in 


Twenty, or even Thirty, a sized octavos. 
It may be had in Parts, pri 


e 5s., by one or more at a time; in Volumes, neatly gene up in cloth, and lettered, price 6/. 15s. ; 


also hancsomely half-bownd i sy morocco, gilt and lettered, with marbled edges, price 7/. 7. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ALMANACK FOR 1837, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER, 


The design of the BRITISH MEDICAL ALMANACK is to sw 


World, and to present a complete view of the actual state of 


this and the neighbouring Countries. ‘To exhibit condensed Tabular Views of new and im rtant F 


a 


uppl rs mass of information useful to all classes of the Medical 


e Medical Institutions, Societies, Hospitals, and Schools, in 
acts, great pains were bestowed 


last year in collecting interesting Statistical Information; and, for the ensuing year, the already will, it is 
confidently hoped, prove more valuable than the articles of the ‘preceding year. 


DR. PRICHARD’S WORKS, 


1. 

RESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL HIS- 
TORY of MANKIND. Illustrated with an entire new set of 
Plates: completely rewritten, and by the addition of much new 
and interesting matter, every department of this important 
subject has been brought down to the present time. 

By J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.1.A. 
Vol. I. 3rd edition, price 15s. cloth. 


2. 

A TREATISE on INSANITY, and other 
DISORDERS affecting the MIND; aectnmmntél with nume- 
rous Cases, exemplifying various descriptions of Madness. 
Handsomely printed in 8vo. price Ms. in cloth. 

“ It is the most elaborate, comprehensive, and useful Treatise 
on Insanity, that has yet appeared in this country.” —Medical 
Quarterly Review, April, 1835. 

“ The author is entitled to great respect for his opinions, not 
only because he is well known as a man of extensive erudition, 
but also on account of bis pencticns acquaintance with the sub- 
yect on which he writes he work, we may safely say, is the 

est, as well as the latest, on mental deran ane ont, in the English 
language."’— Medico-Chirurgical Journal, July, 1835, 


The EASTERN ORIGIN of the CELTIC 
NATIONS, proved by a comparison of their Disioots L. the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, form a Sup- 
plement to Researches into the Physical History of NM ankind. 
8vo. price 7. 


4. 

An ANALYSIS of the EGYPTIAN MYTHO- 
LOGY; to which is subjoined a Critical Examination of the 
ny of Egyptian Chronology. Royal 8vo. with plates, 
price 


5. 

A REVIEW of the DOCTRINE of a VITAL 
PRINCIPLE, as maintained by some Writers on Physiology : 
with Observations on the Causes of Physical and Animal Life. 
8vo. price 7s. 


JOBSON ON THE TEETH. 
2nd edition, with Plates of Instruments, lls. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the ANATOMY and PHY- 
SOL OGY. of the TEETH, &c. ; their DISEASES and TREAT- 
MENT. With Practical Observations on Artificial Teeth, and 
Rules for their Construction. 

By DAVID WEMYSS JOBSON, 
Surgeon-Dentist i in Ordinary to His Majesty, &e. 








BY DR. MARSHALL HALL. 


1. : 
LECTURES on the NERVOUS SYSTEM 
and its DISEASES. 
By MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E.; 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, ke. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


3. 

OBSERVATIONS on BLOODLETTING, 
founded upon Researches on the MORBID and CURATIVE 
EFFECTS of LOSS of BLOOD. 10s. 6d. cl 

e may take this opportunity of rec ‘in « Dr. Hall’s 
valuable work to our readers; they will find in it phe rules 
and observations of great importance relative to Seceeetlang, as 
a diagnostic of diseases.’’"— Medical Gazette, Nov. 1835. 


3. 
PRINCIPLES of DIAGNOSIS, founded on 
the HISTORY, SYMPTOMS, MORDID ANATOMY, and the 


EFFECTS of 'R eb edition, entirely re-written . 
s 


Coonplote i in i vol. 14s. bo; 


COMMENTARIES saiadadie on some DIS- 
EASES of FEMALES which are in their Nature and Origin 
CONSTITUTIONAL. New =" with Plates. Price 16s. 


CRITICAL and EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS 
on the CIRCULATION of the BLOOD ; especially as observed 
in the Minute and Capillary Vessels of the Batrachia and of 
Fishes. 8vo. with Plates. Price 9s. 


The PRINCIPLES “a the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC; illustrated with numerous Cuts, and 
designed for the Use of Students. 





DR. JAMES CLARKE ON CONSUMPTION. 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CONSUMP- 


TION, comprehending an Inquiry into the Nature, Causes 
vention, and Treatment of TUBERCULOUS and SCHOFU. 
LOUS DISEASES IN GENERAL. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.D. F.R.S. 
8vo. Price 12s. 

“ We recommend strongly the study of the author’s pysienic 
remarks to our professional brethren: indeed, we think that 
every parent ought to be acquainted wih | = excellent, met laid 
down_on NURSING, DR’ BATHING, AIR ERCISE, 
and EDUCATION.” —Medicat "Quarterly ®, Adil bi 1835. 





O KS. 


For Students. 
1. 


GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS, LATIN and ENGLISH, 
by Dr. VENABLES. 


Just published, price 12s. bound, 


A LITERAL INTERLINEAL TRANSLA. 
TION of the First Twenty-three Chapters of GREGORY'S 
CONSPECTUS MEDICINAE TREORETICR ; being the First 

art, and comprehending the Fundamental Principles and 
General Doctrines of Physiology and Pathology, with the Text 
underneath, and Ordo Verborum; and Rules for construing 
and arranging the Words of Latin Sentences in_ legitimate 
Order for Translation, illustrated by Examples from Celsus 
and Gregory. 


By ROBERT VENABLES, A.M. M.B., Oxon. 


“ An accurate translation, and will prove of great service to 
students desirous of speedily preparing themselves in the Medi- 
cal Classics, previous to the operation of the new regulations for 
extending the classical examination of Students after the Ist 
October, 1836.""— London Med. and Surg. Journal. 

“Tt certainly exhibits proofs of great industry.” —Lancet, 


9 


DR. VENABLES’ MANUAL FOR APOTHECARIES’ 
HALL, 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY and TOXI- 


COLOGY, comprehending the Symptoms, Diagnosis, Morbid 
Appearances, Antidotes, Treatment, and Method of detecting 
Poisons. Arranged in the form of Aphorisms, with the 
compositions of the London Pharmacopeia, Therapeutical Re- 
marks upon the Doses me ae Preparations, and their Use in the 
TreatMEnT of Disa: or Students prevering for Exa- 
mination, and Junior Practitioners 1 in Medici 


By ROBERT VENABLES, A.M. M.B., Oxon. 
2nd edition. Price 7s. 
“ The student will find this a very useful little work. It com- 
rehends all the practical facts in Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 
Woxicolosy, and will be particularly available for impressi 
the oe has been learned at lecture, or from ¢ 
3. 


CELSUS DE MEDICINA, 


A LITERAL INTERLINEAL TRANSLA. 
TION of the First Four Books of CELSUS, with Ordo and Text 
underneath. ‘Translated from the Text approved and adopted 

the Court of Examiners at Apothecaries’ Hall. To which is 
added, an Introduction, explanatory of the more abstruse and 
difficult Grammatical Constructions, and Rules for —— the 

tin Schemes to their English Parallels and Equivalents. 


By ROBERT VENABLES, A.M. M.B., Oxon. 


N.B. These Translations comprise the whole of the Latin se 
lected for the Examination of Students at Apothecaries’ Hall. 


4. 
BARNES’S MEDICAL BOTANY. 


TABLE, containing the CLASS, ORDER, 

PLACE of GROW /TH, FORM of EXHIBITION, PROEGATY, 

DOSE, ACTIVE PRINCIPLE, and NAME of § CE of 
the PLANTS usedin MEDICINE. For the Use pe Seodente 


By JOHN BARNES, Lecturer on Materia Medica. 
Price 2s. 6d. in cloth, for the pocket; or 1s. on a Sheet. 


“ This is a useful pocket compendium, and the facts which it 
contains are those which young medical botanists most need to 
fix in their memory, compressed into a small ie. and stripped 
of superfluous matter. ‘This conspectus of arnes’s is well 
sui to the object of his labours, which is ‘clea arranged, 
moaty printed, and has our recommendation, as a cheap and 
ane adjunct to the stock of medical books.”’—Lancet, April, 


5. 
MANUAL OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
LONDON SURGICAL POCKET- BOOK, 


(Medical, Operative, and Mechanical) ; founded on the Pesala 
Lectures and Works of the late Mr. Aberneth y, Sig Asti ey 
Cooper, Mr. Lawrence, and other distinguished Surgeons ; sub- 
di “oes in the Order of Causes, Symptoms, Chirurgical and 

edical Treatment, Diagnoses, Prognoses, Modes of Operation, 
and other Agents e veces in Hospital and Private Practice; 
including an adapte h d interme- 
diate Practical Questions and Answers, preparatory to Examina- 
tion before the Len College of Surgeons ; Anatomical Notes, 
R war. &c., for the convenience of the Junior 
Branches of thee Profession, Students, &c. Price 12s, bound and 


lette 
6. 


PARKINSON’S CHEMICAL POCKET- 
BOOK, or, MEMORANDA CHEMICA: being a Compendium 
of Practical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, adapted to the 
Daily Use of the Student. New edition. 

By JOHN BARNES, Surgeon, 
And Practical Assistant to the Professor of Materia Medica of 
the University of London. 


Neatly bound and lettered. 











” 
fe 


The LONDON MEDICAL, PH ARMACEU- 
TICAL, and POSOLOGICAL POCKET-BOOK. 8s. bound and 


SHERWOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 














London: James siete 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZU M OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, & 
and Newsvenders,—Agents : for ScoTLANp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; 


oun Francis; and sold by all Booksellers 


J 
or IRELAND, W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINENT, M. M. Boudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris. 
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